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President Hoover Acts to 
Promote Home Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—The President today 
made the following announcement of a White House Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership: 

After wide consultation with interested leaders, I have de- 
cided to undertake the organization of an adequate investi- 
gation and study on a nation-wide scale of the problems pre- 
sented in home ownership and home building, with the view 
to the development of a better understanding of the questions 
involved and the hope of inspiring better organization and 
removal of influences which seriously limit the spread of 
home ownership, both town and country. 

The Conference will be organized by a Planning Com- 
mittee comprised of representatives of the leading national 
groups interested in this field, under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary Lamont. This Planning Committee will in turn set up 
nation-wide subcommittees to determine the facts and to study 
the different phases of the question. 

The Conference will deal with the whole broad question of 
home construction and home ownership. It will embrace 
such questions as finance, design, equipment, city planning, 
transportation etc. 

One of the important questions is finance. The present 
depression has given emphasis to the fact that the credit sys- 
tem in home building is not as soundly organized as other 
branches of credit. Commerce, industry, installment buying, 
and to a large extent farm mortgages, all have more effective 
financial reservoirs. “There have been months during this de- 
pression when shortage of capital available for home building 
purposes has been so acute that this branch of construction has 
fallen off greatly, while other forms of credit have been avail- 
able throughout the depression. In order to enable the pur- 
chase of homes on what amounts to the installment plan, it is 
necessary to place first and, often enough, second mortgages. 
The building and loan associations have performed a great 
service in this field, but they cannot without assistance carry 
the burden. First mortgages, carried so largely by the sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies, have been affected by 
competition with bonds and other forms of investment. Sec- 
ond mortgages, which are also necessary to many people, 
have, if we take into account commissions, discounts, and other 
charges, risen in rates in many cities to the equivalent of 20 
or 25 percent per annum, all of which not only stifles home 
ownership, but has added to the present depression by in- 
creasing unemployment in the trades involved. 

The finance question, however, is only one of many. 
Greater comfort and reduction in cost of construction in many 


parts of the country through improved design, the better lay- 
out of residential areas, are all of first importance. The ex- 
pansion and betterment of homes in its bearing upon comfort, 
increasing standards of living, and economic and social sta- 
bility, is of outstanding importance. 

It is not suggested that the result of the conference will be 
recommendations for legislation but rather a co-ordination, 
stimulation and larger organization of the private agencies. 
There, however, needs to be a study of the mortgage laws 
of many states with view to more intelligent attitude to the 
home builder. 

The heads of the following associations have been asked 


to act as initial members of a Planning Committee for the 
conference: 


American Civic Association 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Labor 

American Home Economics Association 

American Institute of Architects 

Associated General Contractors 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents 

Better Homes in America 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Farmers’ Union 

National Grange 

Russell Sage Foundation 

Savings Bank Division—American Bankers’ Association 
United States League of Building & Loan Associations 
Women’s National Farm and Garden Association 


(Others will be added) 


John M. Gries, who for several years has been Chief of 
the Division of Building and Housing in the Department of 
Commerce, will act as Executive Secretary. 

The date of the conference will be determined by the 
Planning Committee. Funds have been provided privately 
to cover the entire research and other activities of the con- 
ference. 


The foregoing announcement by President Hoover that 
he is organizing a White House Conference on Home Build- 


ing and Home Ownership is hailed as a [Turn to Page 39] 
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If You Overlook 
This Opportunity 


Times have never been better for 
building—especially homes. Labor 
is plentiful, money rates are right; 
building material prices are reason- 
able. It is an ideal time to stress 
the building of new homes and the 
beautifying of old. In both, the use 
of plywood panelling adds much to 


Better Values the value of homes. By all means, 
Assured by SPECIALISTS use this opportunity to build the 


‘i utmost into every home. The type 
The above photo will give you an idea : : 

of the fine quality lumber we are ship- of panelling you select will &0 a 
ping to our hundreds of regular cus- long way to create more business 


tomers. If you are not now numbered for you. Therefore, select plywood 
among them, you are overlooking a re- £ : : 

liable source of supply. Investigate our of recognized quality. 

facilities for promptly supplying every- 
thing in Cypress Lumber. 





AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Gregertsen Brothers Co. || new tonpon WISCONSIN 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 2 Plywood of Recognized Qu 4 
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A qorue California White Pine 
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Bird’s-eye View of Our Sawmill, Remanufacturing Plant and Yards at Algoma, Oregon. 


SOFT TEXTURED CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


CLEARS, SELECTS, FACTORY PLANK, BEVEL SIDING, COMMON LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Algoma Lumber Co., ™# Fay Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Purple Cows and Pessimistic Hens 


to never see one.” Thus runs an 

old college ditty, completed - by 
the naive confession, “I’d rather see, 
than be, one.” So say we all, never- 
theless a lot of folks just now are 
seeing purple cows where none exist 
—and the strange thing is that the 
longer one looks at, and talks about, 
these highly pigmented bovines the 
bigger and more menacing they ap- 
pear. 

And that’s not denying that there 
are some sharp-horned critters roam- 
ing through the business pastures at 
present—but there is a world of 
difference between side-stepping a 
real ruminant and conjuring up 
imaginary ones. On the other hand, 
it is in these same pastures that one 
frequently meets with “the bull,” be- 
ing put through his paces by some 
professional dispenser of unqualified 
optimism. 

It is not the purpose here to mar- 
shal either the favorable or the un- 
favorable factors affecting the busi- 
ness situation and outlook—the 
weather is too warm for that, and 


‘| NEVER saw a purple cow—I hope 


besides, these factors, as affecting 
the lumber business, are adequately 
treated from week to week in other 
sections of the paper. The rambling 
remarks that have slipped from the 
typewriter thus far, and those that 
may follow, are inspired by visions 
of cows and hens, for the writer 
served a long apprenticeship on a 
farm, and as someone has said, “You 
may get a man out of the country, 
but you can’t get the country out of 
a man.” 

So let us briefly consider the hen. 
Others apparently have been doing 
so and finding inspiration therein, 
for there lies on the desk before the 
writer an envelope stuffer sent out 
by the Wright & Wilhelmy Co., 
wholesale hardware house of Omaha, 
which asks the searching question, 
“Did you ever see a_ pessimistic 
hen?” 

The brochure proceeds earnestly 
to defend its thesis by hurling at 
the reader the additional questions: 
“Did you ever know of one starving 
to death, waiting for worms to dig 
themselves to the surface?” and, 


Do Not Exist 


“Did you ever hear one cackle be- 
cause times were hard?” 

We confess that we never did and, 
as said of the purple cow, we hope 
never to do so. The envelope slip, 
which by the way bears an excellent 
likeness of an industrious biddy 
“scratching for business,” answers 
the question thus: “Not on your life! 
She saves her breath for digging, 
and her cackle for eggs.” 

A pretty good slogan for right 
now, by the way. If more folks who 
are spending their breath telling 
about the purple cows they have seen 
or heard of would utilize it for dig- 
ging there would be more eggs to 
cackle about. 

“If the ground is hard she digs 
deeper; if she strikes a rock, she 
works around it—but always she 
digs up worms, turning them into 
hard-shelled profits as well as ten- 
der broilers.” 

Therefore, while waiting for the 
clouds to roll by, let us speed up the 
process by emulating the helpful hen 
and forgetting the bogies that exist 
only in someone’s imagination. 





Diagnosing 


ROBABLY,a majority of lumber- 

men, if asked what is the matter 

with the lumber industry, would 
attribute its present condition to 
forces that have caused a general 
depression which is affecting all in- 
dustries. That answer, though 
measurably correct, requires some 
qualification and perhaps some am- 
plification. 

In some fundamentals lumbering 
differs from all other industries. It 
is one of the oldest industries in 
America. It is based upon an inex- 
haustible, because perpetually re- 
newable, resource. Moreover, owing 
to the manner in which it has de- 
veloped, the viewpoint, methods and 
policies of the lumber industry are, 
more than those of any other indus- 
try, deeply rooted in the past. 

Cement as now known is the prod- 
uct of modern invention; steel owes 
its existence to recent science; the 
automobile is still in its infancy in 
point of years; patented roofings are 
a mushroom growth compared with 
the forests which sustain the lum- 
ber industry. 

There is much in the history of 
the lumber industry that is of great 
present significance. Lumbering in 
its beginnings in the United States 
was but an expedient for removing 
an incumbrance from the soil. The 


business of lumber manufacturing 
developed as a means of converting a 
surplus commodity into a market- 
able product. 

Lumbering thus began as a rov- 
ing, nomadic industry, seeking out 
tracts of timber to cut; and to this 
day the outlook and policies of the 
industry as a whole are largely de- 
termined by the fact that in all lum- 
bering sections the horizons of many 
operators are limited to the supply 
of virgin stumpage already owned or 
available. With minor exceptions, 
lumbermen have become habituated 
to contemplate early exhaustion of 
their timber supply. They have al- 
ways been able to estimate and fore- 
see the end of their business lives. 

Lumbermen have been forward- 
looking—but only to the most access- 
ible or available timber tract reaay 
for cutting; they have rarely thought 
of their industry in terms of cen- 
turies, in perpetuity. The lumber 
business today is suffering from that 
attitude of mind. 

A long look ahead is indispensable 
to the building up of any great in- 
dustry; it is peculiarly necessary to 
the upbuilding of the lumber indus- 
try. In business, present investment 
and expenditure are prerequisites to 
the building up of future prestige; 
but nobody can be expected to spend 


the Ills of the Lumber Industry 


his money in cultivating a market 
beyond the time that he can hope to 
supply it. 

All great permanent businesses 
have been built up by men whose 
ambitions carried beyond their own 
lives into the lives of their descend- 
ants indefinitely into the future. The 
same must be true of an industry as 
a whole. Unless a dominant major- 
ity of lumbermen conceive of their 
industry in perpetuity, unless they 
build today with plans for a future 
extending beyond their own life 
span, they must expect their indus- 
try to decline in importance with the 
decline of their own interest in it. 

There is no other industry, unless 
it be agriculture, comparable with 
the lumber industry in its power to 
replenish its supply of raw ma- 
terials. The lumber industry has 
within its grasp the means of per- 
petuating itself throughout the 
ages. The basic resource of lumber- 
ing is trees, and there are standing 
idle in the United States areas of 
land especially adapted to the grow- 
ing of trees and either useless or not 
needed for any other purpose ade- 
quate to perpetuate the forest indus- 
try on a magnificent scale indef- 
initely. 

Hitherto lumbermen and others 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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In the Lumber World 


Fine Timbers Used in Mill Con- 
struction—The world’s largest 
paint manufacturing concern used 
heavy timber or mill construction 
in the building of a unit to replace 
one destroyed by fire. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand feet of 
Douglas fir timbers and 450,000 
feet of southern pine boards uti- 
lized in the structure were ordered 
through a local retailer by the 
contractor who praised the serv- 
ice given and expressed admira- 
tion for the quality of material 
supplied. Page 30. 

jo ee 


Manufacturers Should Lead in 
Home Financing—A retail dealer 
with successful experience tells 
northern lumbermen the need of 
home financing facilities, stress- 
ing the fact that people have be- 
come accustomed to buying prac- 
tically everything on the install- 
ment plan. A committee of north- 
ern lumber manufacturers will in- 
vestigate the feasibility of organ- 
izing a finance concern and report 
at a later meeting. Page 43 

As 4 & 


A Move to Promote Building of 
Homes—A highly important de- 
velopment is the call of President 
Hoover for “an adequate investi- 
gation and study of the problems 
presented in home building and 
home ownership,” with the avowed 
purpose of “inspiring better or- 
ganization and the removal of in- 
fluences which seriously limit the 
spread of home ownership.” For 
this purpose, and doubtless also to 
conserve and to give effect to the 
findings of this survey, the “White 
House Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership” 
is to be organized by a planning 
committee headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont and made up 
of representatives of a score or 
more of the leading national 
groups interested in fostering 
home building. Financing, in- 
cluding the second+mortgage 
problem, is to receive special at- 
tention. It is gratifying to note 
that the conference is not to make 
recommendations for legislation, 


but rather is to seek more effective 
organization and co-ordination of 
the private agencies already func- 
tioning in the home building field. 
Pages 1, 39 

is mk 


The Grim Reaper Takes a 
Heavy Toll—The hearts of many 
lumbermen throughout the coun- 
try will be saddened as they read 
of the passing during the last few 
days of some of the most distin- 
guished men in the industry. 
There is comfort, however, in the 
thought that they have left a rec- 
ord of lives well lived and a her- 
itage of achievement that will 
find its reflex in the future history 
of the industry to which they have 
added so much luster. Pages 51-53 


Ce 3s 
A Profitable Job for Idle Cap- 


ital — A lumber retailer with a 
flair for finance argues that the 
paramount need of the country is 
for capital which, lured by the 
promise of large and quick re- 
turns, has been flirting with the 
sirens of Wall Street, now that 
the spree is over and nothing but 
the headache remains, should get 
back to its rightful job of helping 
deserving families acquire homes 
for themselves, upon terms that 
they can meet. This involves the 
working out of an easy-payment 
plan, which should be made uni- 
versally available. Page 34 


> ¢ 4 


More Grain Storage Needed on 
Farms—The crop and market sit- 
uation, particularly as regards 
wheat and other small grain, calls 
for increased granary space, so 
that the farmer can hold his grain 
without damage while awaiting 
favorable marketing conditions. 
Some retailers are taking advan- 
tage of these conditions to push 
the sale of materials for granaries 
and one, at least, reports larger 
volume of sales in that line than 
for several years. Special inter- 
est and attention, however, were 
required to attain that result. How 
it was done is told by the dealer 
referred to. Page 35 


Clarifying Hardwood Inspec- 
tion Rules—Every producer and 
every user of hardwoods is inter- 
ested in the development of in- 
spection rules for these woods 
that will best suit the needs of all. 
After careful study the rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association has prepared 
a report to be presented at the an- 
nual meeting, recommending some 
clarification of the present rules. 

Page 42 
a. ae 


Greatest Boost for Grade- 
Marked Lumber — Specifications 
for the guidance of building and 
loan associations in making loans 
on new or modernized homes are 
calculated to afford protection ;to 
the association and to assure the 
owner a house properly con- 
structed of the best material. 
Lumber used in such homes must 
bear the official grade-mark of 
the association under whose rules 
it is made and sold. This prob- 
ably is the greatest step taken in 
behalf of properly identified lum- 
ber. Page 45 


Fe 


Advertising Important When 
Business Is Dull—Some business 
executives, particularly in the 
lumber industry, seem to believe 
that curtailing advertising activi- 
ties is a helpful way to tide over 
a business depression. W. C. Ged- 
des told the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association that a 
sustained advertising program is 
important at all times and par- 
ticularly when business is dull. 
That association will continue its 
advertising plans as_ originally 
authorized. — Page 46. 

ei 

Russian Lumber and Pulpwood 
May Come In—Unless conclusive 
proof is presented that Russian 
pulpwood or lumber has been pro- 
duced wholly or in part by con- 
vict labor they will be admitted 
into the United States. Treasury 
department has lifted the ban 
until such time as this proof is 
satisfactorily presented. Page 28 
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Hickory vs. Steel Golf Shafts 


A writer in the financial section of the 
Chicago Tribune recently said that a golfer 
may find he is behind the times if he uses 
a wooden shaft golf club. I wonder if that 
is a fair statement for him to make? I do 
not play golf and therefore can not give any 
personal experience as to the relative merits 
of wooden and steel shaft clubs, but I am a 
firm believer in wood, and would like to see 
it used wherever practicable. If steel shaft 
clubs are the best, why not steel baseball 
bats? I think Babe Ruth or any ball player 
would want to hit only one home run, if he 
could, with a steel bat. The impact between 
a fast pitched ball and a healthy swing on a 
steel bat would sting the hands “something 
terrible.” 

It seems to me the same line of reasoning 
would hold good in a golf club. It may be 
a golf ball has more resiliency than a base- 
ball. Wood has more resiliency than steel. 

May I suggest that a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interview the leading 
golfers of the United States and get their 
views on the merits of steel and wood golf 
clubs? If they favor wood, I believe it would 
be a good advertisement for the promotion 
of wood products.—INqQuIRY No. 2,499. 


[The foregoing letter comes from an Illinois 
lumberman. Early in 1929 money for co-opera- 
tive publicity was raised by the members of 
the Hickory Golf Shaft Association, of which 
R. E. Dickinson, Memphis, Tenn., is president. 
The advertising campaign was carried on 
through the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The first of a series of advertisements con- 
tained the following paragraph: “Only hickory 
can absorb the terrific sting and vibration— 
stroke after stroke—hole after hole—and leave 
the player fresh and relaxed—on his game and 
ready for more.” Other statements were that 
“a hickory shaft has strength and stiffness 
. whippiness and response to tortional 
strain, because a hickory shaft has life.” 

The suggestion made by the correspondent 
that the leading golf players be interviewed and 
asked whether they prefer wood or steel golf 
shafts is a good one, and it is respectively sub- 
mitted to the associations already referred to. 
—Ep1ror. } 


Identifying Bird’s-eye Maple Trees 


One of our customers is asking us if there 
is any way to tell bird’s-eye maple in the 
tree, and is also inquiring if this species of 
maple is a natural growth or if it is pro- 
duced by some defect in the tree during its 
regular growth. 

We are writing to inquire if you have any 
information on this subject and would very 
much appreciate anything that you can tell 
us about it.—INQuiRY No. 2,501. 





{This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
concern in New York State. The question 
asked has been raised on numerous occasions 
and has excited the interest not only of lumber- 
men but of scientists, particularly those of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Something more 
than a year ago the laboratory undertook a 
project of investigating the production of bird’s- 
eye maple in its many aspects. The bird’s-eye 
is most commonly found in sugar maple, al- 
though even in that species trees with figures 
highly developed are relatively rare. This eye- 
like figure occurs also, but much more rarely, 
in other species of hardwoods, such as soft 
maple, yellow birch, and white ash. While it 
is common to find the bird’s-eye scattered over 
the entire length of a tree trunk even up into 
the larger branches, the figure may be confined 
to just one side of the tree, or it may be in 
several vertical strips which encircle the tree. 
In other cases, the bird’s-eyes have been found 
in irregularly shaped patches scattered over a 








tree trunk, with barren, or so-called “blind” 
spots in between the patches. 

The grain of the wood within a single bird’s- 
eye is distorted in the form of a conical indenta- 
tion, extending toward the pith of the tree. 
When such grain is cut across, as in rotary cut 
veneer, the distorted grain roughly gives the 


appearance of a bird’s-eye. When a log of 
wood containing such grain is split on a plane 
tangent to the annual rings of a tree, projec- 
tions are found upon the face of the piece that 
has been split from the log. 


In most cases after once being started, the 
bird’s-eyes continue to be formed in succeeding 
rings throughout the life of a tree, and become 
larger with the increasing diameter of the tree. 
However, it is reported that veneer manufac- 
turers occasionally find them only after remov- 
ing two or three inches of the outer portion of 
a log. At this depth the eye-like markings 
seem to begin abruptly. 


Bird’s-eye may be found in trees as small as 
three inches in diameter, and even in trees 
about one inch in diameter minute dimples have 
been observed on the trunks which probably 
are the beginning of the bird’s-eye, especially 
since the bird’s-eyes increase in size with age. 
In large trees, these spots may vary in size from 
some as small as the head of a common pin to 
others that are a quarter of an inch or more 
in diameter. The bark adjacent to the wood 
containing the birds-eye follows the same con- 
tours that the wood does. A cross section 
through the middle of the bird’s-eyes, so as to 
expose an end view of both the bark and wood, 
shows a projection of bark inward into the 
indentation that constitutes the bird’s-eye. This 
indentation is apparent in the bark in the form 


of rounded depressions, and is the characteristic 
by which bird’s-eye figure is recognized in the 
tree. 

Various theories have been proposed from 
time to time regarding the cause of bird’s-eye 
but thus far no theory that satisfactorily ex. 
plains all of the facts connected with the oc- 
currence of bird’s-eye is known. The purpose 
of the investigation of the Forest Products 
Laboratory is mainly to determine whether the 
occurrence of bird’s-eye is peculiar to a partic- 
ular species or variety of maple, and whether 
that species can be propagated.—EbitTor.] 


Plans for Log Siding Cottages 


We have a request for a publication show- 
ing summer homes and particularly those 
using imitation log siding in small summer 
or canyon cottages. 

We understand you have a publication that 
shows a home or two of this type and we 
ask, therefore, that you kindly send us a4 
copy. If you know where other publications 
showing such summer homes may be had, 
kindly let us know.—INQuIRY No. 2,500. 

[This inquiry is made by the advertising 
manager of a large lumber manufacturing con- 
cern, operating numerous retail yards. As re- 
quested, a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
“Summer Cottage Ideas,” in which are shown 
many cottages, inciuding one of the type de- 
scribed, has been sent. 

The inquiry is published with the hope that 
it will come to the attention of concerns that 
have booklets showing the imitation slab siding 
referred to. In this connection, doubtless, book- 
lets showing summer houses of other types will 
be interesting. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied on request.—Ebiror. } 
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A new way of breaking a|bined depot of the Michigan 
Illinois 
is to shatter the key log with; C. B. & Q. The Tremont and 
are on Lake and 
Dearborn; the Sherman on Ran- 
dolph and Clark; the Briggs 
two blocks west on Randolph. 
***The State Street line runs . ¢ 2 
south to Fortieth, thence west 





log jam at Bellows Falls, Vt., | Central, 


a tin tube of giant powder. Commercial 


* * 


C. H. Plummer got the drive 
off the middle branch of the 
Tittabawassee River into the 
main jam on July 3. He drove 
every piece over the Chatman 
rifles with one head of water, 
a thing unheard of before in 
the history of the stream. 

+ * * 


Visitors to Chicago at the 
coming conclave of Knights 
Templar who are not familiar 
with the city will no doubt be 
interested to know something 
regarding the points of inter- 
est*** A walk of from one to 
ten blocks will bring one to any 
of the leading hotels. The Grand 
Pacific is but one block from 
the Rock Island and Michigan 
Southern depot; the Atlantic 
and some smaller houses being 
on the opposite side of the 
street from that depot. The 
Palmer House, Clifton, Gard- 
ner, Burdick and Matteson 
houses are close together, about 
five blocks from the Rock 
Island and also from the com- 


to the Stock 
Avenue cars to 


park. The 


Lincoln Park, 


will cost about 


succeeding 
and Wabash 


sition 








ing Mill Co.; West Madison cars 
run to the Jockey Club trotting 
Blue 
runs to the lumber district past 
the McCormick Reaper Works. 
The North Clark line runs to 


Church and the 
water works, and on to Grace- 
land Cemetery.***Carriages 


the first hour and $1 for each 
hour.*** Michigan 


their palaces, embrace the line 
of march.***The new city and 
county buildings, two massive 
edifices of stone,***the Expo- 
building, 
Board of Trade, the old Ogden 
mansion, the Chamber of Com- 
merce,***Evanston, the seat of 
Northwestern University, Lake 
Bluff, the Sabbath-School camp 


meeting and picnic grounds, 
reached by the Northwestern 
***Englewood and South Chi- 
cago, reached by the Illinois 
Central, Rock Island and other 
roads***are some of the places 
of interest. 


Central and 





The growth of lumber cities 
of the Northwest during the 
last decade is something aston- 
ishing. The increase of popu- 
lation in Minneapolis is over 
225 percent since the last cen- 
sus was taken, this rate being 
exceeded by but one city in 
the United States, that of Den- 
ver, Colo., which under the im- 
petus of the mining excitement 
runs up to something over 300 
percent increase. Bay City, 
Mich., is third on the list, hav- 
ing increased its population 
193 percent, and now ranks as 
the third city in the State. Its 
population in 1870 was 7,068. 

* * 


Yards; Archer 
the Union Roll- 
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north _ side 
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Recently at the Wausau 
Lumber Co.’s mill a green hand 
seized the lever to run the car- 
riage back to position. Not 
being used to the work he put 
on full motion and as a result 
the carriage went through the 
end of the mill into the river. 
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Southern Pine Trade Should Improve During the Fall 

Southern pine bookings in the week ended Aug. 2 were 
7 percent below production, compared with 3 percent be- 
low the preceding week. - Production in the preceding week, 
as reported by identical mills, was 23 percent below that 
for the corresponding period of last year. Drouth has 
seriously impaired prospects for farm trade this fall, but a 
considerable part of pine sales territory has escaped it and, 
because of improvement in crap prices, should be in the 
market for a larger amount of lumber this fall. Mill stocks 
are large, but assortments are becoming broken, so that 
the wide assortments called for by retailers are often diff- 
cult to ship. The present stimulus being given home build- 
ing by the Administration and others is expected to result 
in a much better demand during late fall. 


Coast Orders 13 Percent Above Curtailed Output 


Production on the West Coast was down to 48 percent 
of capacity during the week ended Aug. 2, compared with 
about 50 percent of capacity the preceding week. This re- 
port is convincing evidence that predictions as to curtail- 
ment will come true, and that output will be held to about 
50 percent of capacity during the current month. Orders 
were 13 and shipments 17 percent above the cut. 

Orders gained last week, according to figures from a group 
of identical mills, and the report on distribution shows that 
the increase in business came largely from the domestic 
cargo markets. The intercoastal freight rate of $8 that is 
in effect for August is undoubtedly stimulating the place- 
ment of orders, and it is said that the mills have been able 
to benefit by retaining at least a small part of the saving 
in the rate. Eastern reports lead to the belief that while 
wholesale stocks are pretty full, they are needed because 
retail yards have greatly reduced their assortments. The 
southern California report issued Aug. 6 says that both 
unsold stocks and receipts during the preceding week were 
ata low point. The situation of retail stocks in the middle 
West is indicated by the fact that holdings of 475 yards in 
the Minneapolis district on July 1 this year were 3 percent 
lower than last year’s. 

The foreign market is rather slow, for political disturb- 
ances are widespread in the Orient, and a good deal of eco- 
nomic uncertainty in Europe results from changing poli- 
tical understandings, while business conditions in both 
South America and Australia continue disturbed. A factor 
adversely affecting lumber is the sogginess of ocean rates. 


Yard Trade in Northern Pine and Hemlock Is Fair 


Northern pine production is now more active than that 
of any other wood, in comparison with last year’s totals, 
being only 2 percent below. But mill output in the first 
part of the year was light, and the average for the first 30 
weeks of the year at identical mills was 19 percent below 
that for the corresponding period of 1929. Shipments this 
year to date have amounted to 92 percent of the cut. There 
has heretofore been some accumulation of stocks recently, 
and mill assortments are well rounded out. Orders come 
largely from retail yards in nearby territory, and call for 
rush shipments, so it is not surprising that on July 26 the 
unfilled orders amounted to just 7 percent of gross stocks. 
Practically the only industrial buying is of low grades, for 
boxes, crating and railroad grain doors. Despite the bad 
effects of drouth on Northwest crops, a rather good fall 
demand from country districts is expected. Northern mills 
have held prices firm, and Canadian mills shipping to the 
East have held down output and maintained values. 

Northern hemlock is slow, but production has been at 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41 





; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 65 to 69 


the same percentage of capacity as in the corresponding 
period last year. Stocks of identical mills July 1 were prac- 
tically 50 percent larger than on the same date last year, 
but while stocks of Nos. 2 and 3 had increased over 100 
percent, the increase in stocks of No. 1 and merchantable 
was only 15 percent. Yard trade has been better than in- 
dustrial. The expected fall improvement in general busi- 
ness should result in quick absorption of low grades. 


Western Pine Bookings Run Behind Curtailed Cut 


Identical-mill comparisons, show that Inland Empire pine 
output in the week ended Aug. 2 was 86 percent of last 
year’s, compared to 84 percent the preceding week, but 
total sales made 75 percent of the cut, compared with 74 the 
preceding week. Unfilled orders stood at about 10 percent 
of stocks. In Pondosa, shop and most items of D inch se- 
lect and commons were weaker, but C had strengthened, 
while C thick selects were weaker and D stronger. Idaho 
pine was steady, advances about offsetting declines. There 
is a growing sentiment in favor of curtailment. 

California pine sales the week ended Aug 2 made 82 per- 
cent of output, and were much ahead of shipments. De- 
clines predominated in Nos. 1&2 clear and C select, while 
D and No. 3 were mostly stronger, in both white and sugar 
pines. Shop in both was weaker. In mixed pines, No. 2 
had softened and No. 3 firmed. July 1 inventories were 19 
percent over last year’s; unfilled gained 11 percent. 


Arkansas Pine Output Low; Market Slightly Better 


While business in Arkansas soft pine continues slow, and 
bookings are running behind production, there have been 
signs of improvement, for retail inquiries are increasing, 
some satisfactory orders have been received from indus- 
trial concerns for both box grades and rough edge grain, 
and an unusual number of sales of special cutting have 
been made recently. Bookings are exceeded by output, 
though the larger mills are on curtailed schedules, and most 
of the small mills are down. Because of small-mill com- 
petition, however, dimension has been weak, but boards 
are rather firm, with some scarce sizes quite strong. Floor- 
ing has been moving well, and stocks of edge grain are be- 
coming much depleted, though there is a good supply of 
flat grain flooring available. There are full assortments of 
finish. Drouth has hurt prospects for farm trade, but fair 
sales are expected during fall. 


Hardwood Demand Dull; Further Curtailment Expected 


Sales of southern hardwoods during the week ended 
Aug. 2 were 20 percent below production, and those of 
northern hardwoods 59 below, while figures for the preced- 
ing 30 weeks were respectively 14 and 50 percent below. 
The mills have recently been curtailing further, and the 
output of both groups during the week ended July 26, based 
on reports of identical mills, was 19 percent below that for 
the corresponding week last year. These statistics leave 
no doubt that business is poor, and general sentiment 
among producers favors further reduction in output. They 
have been counting on a revival of buying, but as ship- 
ments during the first 30 weeks of the year have been 16 
percent below production, they already have plenty of 
stock on sticks to take care of prospective needs of buyers. 
Furniture plants are still in the market but buying less 
than they were recently, and demand from radio cabinet 
makers is disappointing, but automobile plants are giving 
releases of shipments on old contracts. Flooring and trim 
are very dull. 
grades are the best movers today. 


Foreign demand has slowed down. Low: 
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Gives Helpful Suggestions to Builders 


Lumber Facts in Booklet Form Notable Addition to TX Service—Developing 
Additional Markets for W ood—W atching the Russian Menace 


TO ADMIT RUSSIAN LUMBER 


Treasury Finds Evidence That It Is Prison 
Product Inconclusive 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 4.—Following fur- 
ther conferences, Seymour Lowman, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury in charge of customs, 
on Friday, last, announced that cargoes of pulp- 
wood from the Archangel district of Russia, 
detained on suspicion that they may have been 
produced in whole or in part by convict labor, 
would be permitted to land, the evidence ad- 
duced being “inconclusive” and “insufficient” to 
warrant excluding them from this country. 

Mr. Lowman acted after listening to argu- 
ments presented by George W. Sisson, jr., 
president of the Racquette River Pulp & Paper 
Co.; John H. Hinman, vice president of the 
International Paper Co.; M. S. Makonzuh, vice 
president of the Amtorg Trading Corporation; 
Serge Sachs, president of the Am-Derutra 
Transportation Co.; Col. Kenneth Gardner, of 
New York, representing the Spanish-American 
Lines and fifteen Norwegian vessels engaged in 
the- wood pulp trade, and others. 


Paper Mills Depend on Imported Pulp 


Mr. Sisson stated that his mill at Potsdam, 
N. Y., had on hand pulpwood sufficient for only 
fifteen days operations, and the plant would 
have to close after that time unless the Russian 
pulpwood was admitted. 

Hinman declared that the failing supply of 
American pulpwood had caused 65 percent of 
the mills manufacturing newsprint to move over 
into Canada. Importation of Russian pulp- 
wood, he added, helped retain the industry in 
this country. He said mills of his company to 
which Russian pulpwood is consigned have a 
month’s supply on hand, after which time they 
must close down, since it is impossible to ob- 
tain supplies of pulpwood without ordering 
them about a year in advance. 

Two men said to be experienced in the Rus- 
sian logging industry testified that it was im- 
possible to conduct logging operations after 
April or May, due to the fact that snow was 
necessary to sled out the logs, and high water 
was necessary in the rivers to float them out 
to the sea. This raised a question as to how 
Treasury representatives could obtain informa- 
tion concerning the employment of prison labor 
in the Russian woods if they were sent into 
the country at this time of year. 


Declare That Prison Labor Is Not Used 


Messrs. Makonzuh and Sachs declared that, 
to their personal knowledge, prison labor is not 
employed in the production of pulpwood for 
America in the Archangel district. 

The action of Mr. Lowman was taken with- 
out prejudice, and with the distinct understand- 
ing that the investigation which he has started 
will be continued. For the present, however, 
cargoes of both pulpwood and lumber will not 
be detained. Should evidence of a substantial 
nature be received showing that pulpwood or 
other commodities are produced in whole or in 
part by prison labor, it was indicated that the 
embargo would go back on. Mr. Lowman is- 
sued the following statement : 


Some days ago the Treasury was advised 
that several vessels loaded with pulpwood had 
arrived in this country from Archangel. Sec- 
tion 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930 prohibits 
the importation of goods, wares, articles pro- 
duced wholly or in part in any foreign coun- 
try by convict labor, and in view of the fact 
that certain information had been given indi- 
cating that the pulpwood may have been pro- 
duced by convict labor in a foreign country, 
the cargoes have been denied entry pending 


a determination as to whether the pulpwood 
had been so produced. 

Hearings were held, but the evidence ad- 
duced was conflicting and inconciusive, and 
has not been found to be sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact that the pulpwood was produced 
by convict labor. Accordingly, the Treasury 
Department has issued instructions to the 
collectors of customs that the detained ship- 
ments may be permitted entry. 

It may be stated in this connection that the 
Treasury Department intends to _ enforce 
strictly the provisions of Article 307 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, prohibiting entry to any 
goods, wares, articles or merchandise mined, 
produced, or manufactured wholly or in part 
in any foreign country by convict labor. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is watching the situation closely and 
the lumber side of the controversy has received 
very extensive and fair attention in the press. 


* * * 
Should Know Legislators 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Occasionally 
lumber dealers in a community are caught 
asleep at the switch. Recently one of the larger 
cities of the country revised its building code. 
The revision contained an unnecessary discrim- 
ination against lumber. 

A suggestion was made that the retail lum- 
ber dealers of the community discuss the pro- 
visions of the new code with the city council- 
men and the reply came back: 

“None of our members know any of the 
city councilmen.” 

Councilmen can hardly be blamed for oppos- 
ing lumber construction if they have heard only 
the negative argument or the affirmative dec- 
larations of representatives of competing ma- 
terials. 

The building code experts of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have long 
been convinced that only by personal, alert and 
ever-active “Looking Ahead from Behind” by 
lumbermen, as suggested in an address by Sec- 
retary-Manager Compton at the 1927 annual 
meeting, can legislation against their product 
be controlled. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom for 
local retailers to make it their business to 
know members of their respective city coun- 
cils and other municipal bodies, making it a 
distinct point to do so. 

** * 


Prefer Wood for Oil Derricks 


Lone Beacu, Catir., Aug. 2.—The world’s 
largest oil derrick, reaching 175 feet into the 
air on the corner of Obispo and State streets 
in this city, is built of No. 1 common Douglas 
fir. It is known as “Bryan and Stone-Burke 
No. 1.” 

“We prefer wood derricks—whether high or 
low,” was the emphatic reply of Messrs. Bryan 
and Stone, drilling contractors, when questioned 
by a field representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association as to why wood 
was used for this huge derrick. 

On Jan. 19 of this year H. R. Shaffer, rig 
building contractor of Long Beach, began the 
erection of the oil drilling tower. It was fin- 
ished ten days later. Drilling started Feb. 9. 

All told, 55,856 feet of No. 1 common Doug- 
las fir was used in the erection of the big 
derrick. The equipment consists of a tower 
with two rotary engine houses set opposite each 
other, one with a pump house, pipe rack and 
circulating mud ditch. The cost of the tower, 
including lumber, incidental concrete, corrugated 
iron, calf wheel and erection expense, was ap- 
proximately $4,000. The time of erection in- 
cluded the laying of concrete foundation slab 
and corners. 


CHOOSING THE MATERIAL 


National’s Lumber Facts No. 10 Put in 
Booklet Form 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Aug. 5.—“Choosing the 
Material for the Home” is the caption on Lum- 
ber Facts No. 10, which the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is circulating to lumber 
distributers, who merchandise America’s favor- 
ite home building material. 

For more than two years the publicity de- 
partment of the N. L. M. A. has been send- 
ing out this information in mimeographed form. 
Even in that unattractive form many thousands 
of copies have been distributed in response to 
specific requests, inspired largely by the no- 
tice given to the information by the building 
page editors of newspapers who had received 
copies in the first instance. 

In printed form, Lumber Facts No. 10 covy- 
ers 11 pages, with illustrations. The little 
booklet is printed on attractive paper. A half 
hour’s reading of the material in this booklet 
will enable the lumber salesman to put up a 
fine argument for the house of wood. It is 
believed that lumber salesmen will find it one 
of the most helpful things they can use. 

It covers the whole field of lumber in the 
dwelling house without giving offense to other 
building material men. Householders who have 
obtained copies all read it. 

Among other things, the booklet points out 
twelve points of excellence in the properly con- 
structed horne of wood. They are: 


1. A well-built frame house has great 
structural strength, as cyclones and earth- 
quakes have demonstrated. Its exterior has 
great durability in our harsh climate. 


2. Wood being a superior insulator of 
heat, a frame house is warm in winter (an 
economizer of fuel) and cool in summer. 


3. Wood offers incomparable opportuni- 
ties for versatility of architectural expres- 
sion. - Wood can be bent, turned, twisted, 
curved and carved. The architect and the 
builder are not confronted by rigid units; 
they can alter the units to suit. 


4. Properly constructed wood houses are 
long-lived. There are hundreds in the East 
that have given upwards of 200 years of 
service. 


5. Saving in original construction offsets 
any adverse difference in upkeep. It has 
been computed that the interest on the sav- 
ing will take care of repainting. 


6. Besides, the advantages of paint as 
applied to wood makes it worth the cost. 
Color effects are possible that can not be 
approached in other materials, to say nothing 
of the advantages of changing color. 


7. Families grow and architectural styles 
change. The lumber-built house is pre- 
eminently the house for remodeling and al- 
teration. A little money will make a 
30-year-old house a new one. 


8. Wood construction (because of thinner 
walls) requires less square foot area, to se- 
cure the same living area, by 15 percent. 


9. Salvage of an obsolescent lumber-built 
house is much superior to other types—and 
obsolescence for other reasons than struc- 
tural depreciation is the rule in our ever- 
changing American cities. All but wood 
houses are too permanent, considering the 
average 30-year life of a building. 


10. Wood resists frost and repels moisture; 
it is healthful, hygienic and safe. 

11. A lumber-built house can be erected 
with safety on made earth, and with ade~- 
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quate foundations, at lower costs than for 
the heavier masonry houses. 

12. A lumber-built house is not only as 
good or better a house than any other, in 
most places, but it costs much less. 


* * 
Pians for Farm Houses 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Bureau 
Farmer, organ of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, for August carries two full page 
drawings and cuts of 9- and 7-room houses 
for the modern farmer. These floor plans, pro- 
tected by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association “Tree”-mark emblem of grade- 
marked, trade-marked, certified lumber, each 
bear a number for convenience in ordering. 

They are the two prize-winning plans awarded 
during the Ideal Farm Home Contest conducted 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, and detailed 
blueprints, bill of specifications and all archi- 
tectural information necessary to a carpenter 
for building will be supplied at $20 per plan. 
Ordinarily the architectural fee for this mate- 
rial would be $50 to $150. 


Brochure Sells Well 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Aug. 4.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at last ac- 
counts had received $7,165.01 from the sale of 
the brochure “for Home Lovers.” 

The number of dealers ordering quantities of 
this publication was 740. The number of 
copies sold was 57,946 up to July 2. The num- 
ber of envelopes sold was 39,318. ‘In addition, 
stuffers “A” furnished totaled 187,175 and 
stuffers “B’” 191,325. Mats furnished for news- 
paper advertising numbered 385. é; 

This brochure has been one of the most 
popular put out by the trade extension depart- 
ment and the press reviews have been unusually 
complimentary. 

«ee 


Markets in Miniature Golf 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Aug. 4.—The popular- 
ity of miniature golf bids fair to make a mar- 
ket for considerable lumber. It has been esti- 
mated that from $750,000 to $1,000,000 worth 
of lumber is now being required for incidental 
framing of greens and fairways on these recrea- 
tion centers. 

The trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be- 
lieves that the lumber industry will push this 
opportunity into millions of dollars with a drive 
to permanently house-in these courses and make 
them usable the year around. 

A new bulletin in the “Lumber Facts” series 
will give lumber dealers the information neces- 
sary to make a drive for this business. The 
Pony Golf Course issue will tell of the pres- 
ent use of lumber in the laying out of the 
courses and will suggest many ways in which 
this lumber can be increased. 

It will suggest amusement enterprises that 
can be combined with the golf play and housed 
under one roof for profitable 12-months opera- 
tion. It will also tell of various patented lum- 
ber roof construction types, such as the Lamella, 
the Notrus, the Dome and other trussless types 
that leave long, wide, unobstructed floor areas 
and that can be so built as to permit open side 
walls during parts of the year as well as ex- 
tensive ventilation and extensive lighting areas 
the year around. 

It is estimated that during the present sea 
son 15,000 of these miniature golf courses have 
been built, and that the number is increasing 
daily. It is believed that at least several thou- 
sand of these new recreation centers will see 
their way clear to develop themselves into com- 
munity center amusement resorts. 

Advices from S. L. Turnbull, assistant sales 
manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Calif., are that miniature golfing has 
taken southern California by storm, hundreds 
of these small courses having been built in that 
section. 

It is estimated that additional investments 
for housing-in the miniature courses will prob- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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| Some Observations By the Way 


kan sn of a collection of short essays by 
G. K. Chesterton, published quite recently 


under the title ““Generally Speaking,”’ the emi- * 


nent English satirist discusses 


Ghastly in his usual diverting style 
Steel some of the aspects of the 

. ultra-modern home. After 
Houses paying his respects to some of 


the so-called latest conveni- 
ences of interior equipment “G. K. C.”’ scales 
the peak of denunciation in discussing what 
he refers to as “the white and glittering 
nightmare of the steel house.” ‘The new 
scientific architecture,” says the essayist, 
“can be perfected to a point of ghastly and 
demoniac ugliness towards which the dark 
fancies of our savage fathers would grope in 
vain. Their legends were, after all, shadowy 
and unconvincing compared with our facts. 
None of those benighted slaves of mythology 
or theology ever imagined a hell to equal 
what the moderns have imagined as a home.” 
Apparently, Mr. Chesterton doesn’t like steel 


houses! 
* * * 


A young man whose father, up to the time 
of his death a few years ago, was one of the 
most popular and best posted lumbermen in 


the North, writing to the 

Learning AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
F h from a western sawmill town, 
vom the says: “I have been warmly 
Ground Up engaged in the lumber busi- 


ness since March. I say 
warmly because quite a bit of my time has 
been spent in piling Pondosa pine into box 
cars, and that is hot work. At present, I 
am the ground man in the shipping depart- 
ment with the duty of spotting loads in 
storage and to the cars. This is a great life 
and | feel that I am learning the lumber 
business from the ground up, at the same 
time rounding into wonderful shape, which 
is essential when you are trying to put every- 
thing you have into something.” That's the 
spirit that wins. That young man is destined 
to go far in the business to which his father 
devoted his life. 


.. 3° 


“With cheap money, exceedingly low mar- 
kets, and plenty of labor available, it really 
seems that this is the time that the American 

public should be persuaded to 


Propitious 8° ahead with its building 
Ti projects. It certainly behooves 

apeey for trade associations, trade pa- 
A Revival pers, in fact, all who feel the 


responsibility for any portion 
of the industry, to maintain as much optim- 
ism as possible in these times. We know 
from experience that these intervals of de- 
pression only last for a relatively brief period 
and the sooner we can get this one behind 
us the better it is going to be for all con- 
cerned.” Thus, in a letter to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, a Southwestern lumber- 
man expounds a doctrine that is exactly in 
line with the thought this journal has been 
endeavoring to get over to the entire in- 
dustry. It is to be hoped that out of the 
conference held last week in Chicago, with 
the approval and co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment, there will develop a movement that 
will again put the construction industries in 


high and result in a real revival of home 
building throughout the country. In the 
meantime, each individual lumberman can 
help by setting the ball in motion in his own 
community. 

* * * 


“The Architect,"’ well known architectural 
publication, is authority for the statement 


that Marshal Chang WHsueh-Liang, com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies 
Bath tubs, of the three eastern provinces 
of Manchuria, has had shipped 
Beauty . to him white and colored 
Artistry plumbing fixtures for 47 bath 


rooms in his private residence 
and offices. The famous Chinese general 
wanted not only American bath tubs, but 
new and modernistic ones. Now, that hasn't 
anything particular to do with the lumber 
business, but it is interesting to know that, 
at least so far as his own household is con- 
cerned, this Chinese general is going to 
clean things up and do it amid modern and 
artistic surroundings. Beauty and artistry in 
bath tubs follows naturally the develoment 
of beauty and comfort in the home. 


* * * 


A well known lumberman who keeps 
closely in touch with the retail dealers re- 
cently returned from a trip that took him 

into Southeast Missouri. Com- 


Influence menting on the situation in 
f H d that territory he said: “‘l 
— - could not help but be im- 
Times Talk pressed that collectively the 


dealers talked hard times, but 
when interrogated individually usually ad- 
mitted that their business was not so bad.” 
To “talk hard times” seems to be the favorite 
indoor sport of most business men in these 
uncertain days and a good many people have 
begun to believe that the constant repetition 
of hard times talk is having considerable 
influence in retarding the return to pros- 
perity. Certainly it is true that business is 
shy and has to be coaxed, but the individual 
or concern that is going out after trade, 
working hard, advertising, developing new 
merchandising ideas and keeping cheerful, 
hasn't much time to talk pessimism and finds 
the business situation, present and prospec- 
tive, not altogether unsatisfactory. 


* * * 


An English contemporary, discussing the 
increasing interest in the use of beech 
sleepers on the railways of Great Britain, 

refers to efforts being made 


Cut Price by Baltic producers to regain 

an English market for sleepers 
To Hold that had been lost to Douglas 
Business fir and says: “Douglas fir had 


won its popularity chiefly on 
account of the unregular supplies from the 
Baltic. But when conditions had again be- 
come settled in Poland and the exporters of 
sleepers wanted to win back their markets, 
Douglas fir could hold its own only by re- 
ducing the price."” The old story, grown 
alarmingly familiar, of getting business by 
cutting the price. Too bad greater stress 
can not be laid on the quality and utility of 
a splendid product that should be finding 
favor on its merit and not just on price, 
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Lumber and Service to Please the Customer 


Engineer for Sherwin-Williams Co., World’s Largest Paint Manufacturer, Tells Why 
He Likes Timbers Furnished by West Coast Mill Through Retailer 


[Note: Data was secured and this article 
written several months ago, but publication has 
been unavoidably delayed.—Ebtror. | 


“Those timbers comprise the finest shipment 
of lumber I ever saw land in Chicago, and 
I’ve been buying lumber thirty years. If we 
could get lumber like this every time—if we 
could count on getting such quality—we would 
_— more wood in construction than we 
0. 

A new building was in process of construc- 
tion at the world’s largest paint factory—the 





Building the new structure around what is left 
of the burned stacks. The tanbark around each 
layer of lead-pots is easily seen. The man 
wéaring the hat and topcoat is Jack Friedman, 
salesman for the Joseph Bros. Lumber Co. In 
the foreground is one of the 14-inch timbers 


Sherwin-Williams Co.’s plant in Chicago—and 
William R. Macklind, manager of the engineer- 
ing and construction department of the com- 
pany, was out on one of his frequent trips 
of inspection of the job when a representative 
of. the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN met him. He 
was enthusiastic about the quality of materials 
going into the structure, and was unstinted 
in his praise of the lumber manufacturer, the 
retailer, and the contractor who were furnishing 
it. 

Well he might laud such timbers and boards 
—the timbers especially. Douglas fir, they 
stood straight and true twenty-four feet in 
the air, the largest ones fourteen inches square. 
They were grouped in pairs, and other heavy 
timbers, at the tops, were used as plates. It 
was unusually heavy construction, but neces- 
sary, for this building, replacing one recently 
destroyed by fire, houses the company’s lead 
stacks. 

These stacks consist of tier upon tier of 
what appeared to the reporter to be flower 
pots, But the “flower pots,” Mr. Macklind 
explained, are filled, not with rich earth and 
posies, but with lead. They are piled up in 
this manner by great traveling cranes the 
weight of which is supported by the walls. 
When put into the stack the lead is in the 
métallic state, but it is surrounded by tanbark. 
After acetic acid has been added, temperature 
and humidity are maintained at a certain fixed 


level for about three months, and when the 
corrosion process is completed the substance 
has been converted into white lead by the Old 
Dutch process. 

Wood was considered the best construction 
material to satisfy all the requirements of this 
work, and to give the desired speed in con- 
struction. The heavy timbers would bear the 
weight easily. Double wall construction, with 
“dead” air in between, would provide heat in- 
sulation to give the proper dry-kiln effect. Un- 
like steel or concrete construction, the timbers 
and boards would be practicaly unaffected by 
the acid used. Another very important factor 
—mill construction is less expensive than some 
of the other methods which, in spite of their 
cost, would not do the job as well. All these 
things, Mr. Macklind explained, had their part 
in influencing the company to use wood in 
replacing a structure that had burned down. 


A Retailer Gets the Order 


When the L. B. Fugitt Construction Co. was 
awarded the contract for the building, Mr. 
Macklind was careful to specify that the lum- 
ber, regardless of its designation by grade, must 
be suitable for the purpose for which it was 
intended. Mr. Fugitt might have gone per- 
sonally to a mill representative and put the 
problem up to him, but he didn’t. Instead he 
left the selection of the mill up to one of 
Chicago’s largest retailers of lumber, the Jo- 
seph Bros. Lumber Co. 

The man who sold the contractor on the 
value of dealing through a retail yard on a 
rush order of this size is probably the youngest 
lumber salesman in Chicago. At the age of 
26, Jack Friedman is entrusted with the han- 
dling of some of the largest jobs that the 
Joseph company has. One of his customers 
is Mr. Fugitt, and the latter well knew the 
service which this retail company is capable 
of giving. The building would require 250,000 
feet of Douglas fir timber and 450,000 feet of 
southern pine boards. Mr. Friedman got the 
order. 

That was August 8. The last car of timber 
was delivered September 14. In the intervening 
time there was a good example of the service 
resources at the disposal of a large retail yard. 
The way in which the large order was delivered 
was described by I. Callner, secretary of the 
retail company, who is justly proud of this 
Joseph Bros. record. 

“We bought from large mills,” he said, “be- 
cause of the service we knew they could give 
us. Also, we knew by experience that we 
could count on getting, from them, good wood 
—as good as, or maybe a little better than, we 
had ordered. But especially we knew that we 
could depend on getting service, and that was 
what we needed in this case—speedy service 
along with high quality. 

“The southern. pine lumber we ordered from 
five different mills—the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
of Elrod, Ala.; C. L. Gray, of Meridian, Miss. ; 
S. H. Bolinger & Co. (Ltd.), of Shreveport, 
La.; South Arkansas Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo.; and the Sumter Lumber Co. (Inc.), of 
Electric Mills, Miss. The dimension lumber 
consisted of 2-inch stock from 4 to 12 inches 
wide, and the boards were 1x8. Our large 
stocks allowed us to take 150,000 feet of it 
from the yard, which made it no difficult prob- 
lem to keep the pine delivery progressing 
smoothly. 

“But the timber was different. We didn’t 
fave in our yard any such long and large 
ones as were desired. We had to rely on speed 
at the mill. Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
through E. W. Bache, district sales manager, 
got the order for the timber, and on August 
19—eleven days after we secured the order— 


the first of the eight cars left the plant of the 
Great Central Sawmills (Ltd.), on Vancouver 
Island. The last car was delivered to the 
Sherwin-Williams plant September 14. 

“We think it is abundant proof of the ability 
of a good retail yard to furnish the best of 
service, as well as the highest of quality, on a 
job of this size.” 


Contractor Likes It, Too 


Mr. Fugitt was well pleased with the re- 
sults of placing the order with a retailer. 

“It is the most uniform grade of lumber I 
have ever seen,” he declared. “Lots of it was 
absolutely clear—not a knot in it. It was won- 
derful to be able to see such timbers as those 
big ones going into the building. I knew Mr. 
Macklind would be well pleased. I know about 
what they want at the paint factory, for I used 
to be a construction engineer for the Sherwin- 
Williams company.” 

He recounted how Mr. Macklind had de- 
manded that the materials to go into this build- 
ing should be well suited, each piece for its 
own special purpose. The chief engineer had 
even gone so far as to order dressed and 
matched No. 1 boards for the roof, and he re- 
served the right to reject any lumber that was 
not suitable. The floor, for instance, must be 
uniformly well built, reasonably free from 
knots, for no one can tell what section of that 
floor will have to bear the weight of a heavily 
loaded truck some day, or several days, or 
many times a day. The sheathing must be so 
good that there will be no danger of its leaving 
cracks in the walls through which heat can 
pass in either direction. 


Lumber Should Be Standardized 


Mr. Macklind himself had numerous things 
to say about the construction of the building 
—or rather buildings, for there are several in 
the group. The new shed, which he said is 
almost an exact duplicate of the one which 
burned, is built for economy and will allow 
for quick handling. 

“We expect it when finished,” he said, “to 
be the best lead corroding shed in the country, 





With the double-wall construction shown here 
the temperature in the lead stacks may be 
more easily controlled by reason of the thermos 


bottle effect. The 6-foot horse int 
indicates the size of the timbers 
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in every way. When completed, and the old 
stacks which were partly damaged by fire have 
heen re-conditioned, this plant will be able 
to produce a hundred tons of carbonated lead 
y. 
* Then he began to talk about the quality of 
the lumber that was put into the building, and 
pointed out those timbers and boards which 
were especially noticeable for their quality. 
“Took at that one,” he would say. “Straight 
and true, clear to the top! Not a knot in it. 
The mill that produced such timber certainly 
deserves a lot of credit. I never saw such a 
lot of uniformly good lumber. How are you 


going to get it? We who buy lumber would 
like to be able to purchase any grade we want, 
and be able to get it all that grade. As it is, 
usually if we order No. 1 lumber the lumber- 
man wants to make us accept a certain per- 
centage of No. 2. If we order No. 1, that’s 
what we want! I think the lumbermen should 
find a way to absolutely separate their grades, 
so as to give the customer exactly what he 
wants—100 percent of it that way. It’s much 
easier for the lumberman to pick out the 
lower grade than it is for the customer to do 
the culling. 

“Here’s what I mean. See that steel truss 


up there? Well, when we ordered that steel 
we ordered open hearth steel. And that’s exactly 
what it is—all of it. You can take it and 
weigh it, and it will all stand the test. The 
steel company wouldn’t think of making us 
buy a certain percentage of some other variety. 
They know we want what: we order. They 
have other customers for the other grades, 
and that’s the way they get rid of them. We 
have no place for anything but what we order. 
I like this lumber, for it is all good. We can 
use it all, and be confident of having it up to 
standard. If we could only buy all our lumber 











like that!” 








Some of the big timbers being used in the new lead stacks built for the Sherwin-Williams Co. 
at its large Chicago plant are shown in this picture. The quality is exceptional. An idea of the 
size of the structure may be gleaned from the fact that the steam line in the foreground is high 


enough for a man to walk underneath 


}RQ eward for Those Who Feel 


the Incentive to Effort 


Construction contracts to date this year, largely public works and 
utilities requiring on the average about eight months to coniplete, 
should reflect in, and influence favorably, the business situation in- 
creasingly from now on. 

Business indicators reflect the added effect of the July dullness in 
a depression year, but the lines are tightening, and it is generally 
believed that with business having its back to the wall, no further 
recessions of consequence may be feared. 

Sales may not have equalled production, but consumption in the 
more basic lines has run ahead of production. Ten days actual buy- 
ing would relieve inventories of staple items and draw heavily upon 
surpluses available for shipment. The future is not without promise. 
Reward is reserved for those who-feel the incentive to effort! 


Automobile and Furniture Prospects Better 


Installment buying has had a steadying effect, which is contrary 
to the anticipated result when we found ourselves in the midst of a 
depression of major proportions. Repossessions have been com- 
paratively light, and there has been no considerable increase in the 
percentage of past due installment accounts. On the whole, such 
obligations have been met more promptly than ordinary charge ac- 
count commitments. 

In a recent bulletin it was pointed out that consumption has 
traveled well abreast of production in all major lines. This has been 
found to be particularly true in the automotive industry. The na- 
tional survey, mentioned in a recent letter, reveals an average of 
about eight cars on hand with the dealers. Many of the larger deal- 
ers require three to four times this number for floor samples alone. 











Hearing on Philippine Mahogany 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 4.—Question of the 
right to the trade name “Philippine mahog- 
any” on furniture made from hardwood grown 
in the Philippines, was debated here this week 
in a hearing of the Federal Trade Commission 
vs. F. H. Gillespie & Co., furniture manufac- 
turers of Los Angeles, Calif., held at the United 
States district court room. Examiner William 
C. Reeves, of the commission, heard the case. 
Attorneys for the commission contended that 
the Gillespie company is competing unfairly 
with other manufacturers in the use of the 
trade name. They assert that the hardwood 
used is of a grain and color similar to mahog- 
any but is not mahogany. The commission 
charged a misrepresentation of the product and 
a violation of the Federal law. 

Witnesses examined were H. D. Hussey, pur- 
chasing agent of the National Cash Register 
Co. at Dayton, Ohio, and S. L. Frazier, vice 
president and general manager of the Mengel 
Co. at Louisville, Ky. The case is still in 
progress. 

The witnesses testified to the fact that the 
use of the wood was satisfactory to the trade 
in many particulars. Edward L. Smith ap- 
peared as counsel for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and W. H. Martin, of New York City, 
for the Gillespie company. 


Some Reasons for Opti- 
mism, by O. N. Cloud, Sec- 
retary Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine (Inc.), New Orleans 


As previously mentioned, purchases of lumber for 1930 automobile 
production should begin in the near future. 

Sales reports on the Chicago Furniture Show, ending July 16, 
prove to be encouraging. The national furniture business, amount- 
ing to $800,000,000 yearly, is reported to be off one-eighth. Four 
hundred of the thirty-two hundred furniture manufacturers have 
discontinued business within the last six months. It is estimated 
that an additional two hundred will have ceased to operate by the 
end of the year. Price cutting was conspicuous by its absence, a 
wholesome indication—says Business Week. 


Building Outlook Inspires Confidence 


The normal requirement of six hundred thousand homes annually, 
coupled with the nationwide program for modernization and repairs, 
will find the boy “who had trouble with his fractions” listening,. but 
out of hearing of the hounds some morning when he least expects 
it. Figures compiled from a national survey indicate that the coun- 
try is by no means overbuilt, and that the demand for comfortable 
home accommodations is much greater than is generally known. 
With the billion dollars that the building and loan societies, and 
other financial sources seeking secure investment, propose to release, 
the construction business, so far as residents are concerned resolves 
itself into a matter of confidence—and confidence is more arid more 
evident. 

Certified materials of high quality, as a condition of financing new 
construction by building and loan associations, investment bankers 
and others, will serve to separate “sheep and goat” lumber. The 
mill. with quality timber will become the “goat” if it acts like a 
“sheep.” 
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Richmond Takes a Look at Its Past 


cs 


A Battleground of Two Wars—A Neighboring Town Becomes a Historic Museum — 
The Railroads and Jobbing—Something About Building Loans 


In Richmond, Va., this depart- 
ment by a happy chance wit- 
nessed a carnival; a sort of 
spring festival of history and Old 
Home Week. This will not be in 
the nature of news, for the affair 
occurred several weeks before 
these lines will get into print. 
The garden clubs arranged to 


have many famous old gardens, 
not only in Richmond but in all 
open to the 


parts of Virginia, 








“White House of the Confederacy” 
at Richmond, Va. 


public for several days. In con- 
nection with Garden Week, the 
city of Richmond arranged for 
games and regattas and balls and 
a giant parade. The beautiful 
old gardens and much of the his- 
tory connected with them came 
in for memories and celebrations. 


The Old Dominion in History 


What an amazing amount of 
history these Virginians have 
back of them! One of the events 
we witnessed was the unveiling 
of a monument to the First Vir- 
ginia Infantry; a regiment that 
is still an active part of the State 
guard. It has a story longer in 
years than the United States it- 
self; for it took part in the 
French and Indian War, and its 
first lieutenant-colonel was none 
other than George Washington. 
This military unit has taken 
part in seven wars. Naturally 
in the Civil War it was part of 
the Confederate army, and one 
of its long list of colonels was 
killed at Gettysburg in a charge 
on Cemetery Ridge. 

On the roads near Richmond 
are markers recalling events con- 
nected with Lafayette, Cornwal- 
lis, Washington, Lee and hosts 
of other men famous in Amer- 
ican history. Seven Pines was 


fought near enough for the Fed. 





eral forces to hear the church 
bells of the city. Jamestown, on 
a little island in the James River 
some fifty miles from Richmond, 
was the first permanent English 
settlement made in the present 
territory of the United States. 
Twenty miles from Jamestown, 
on the other side of the penin- 
sula formed by the James and 
the York Rivers, Washington 
won the battle of Yorktown 
which virtually ended the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Between these two places is 
Williamsburg, the second capital 
of the colony. Here is the college 
of William and Mary, second old- 
est college in the United States; 
named after English royalty and 
established by royal foundation. 
This college has the oldest col- 
lege building in the United 
States, dating from 1695. George 
Washington was not a student 
there, but he went to the college 
to take his examinations for a 
commission as surveyor, and 
after the Revolution he became 
its chancellor. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was educated there, as were 
at least three other presidents; 
Monroe, Tyler and Benjamin 
Harrison. John Marshall, the 
great chief justice, studied there 
under George Wythe, the first 
professor of law in the United 
States and a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Marsh- 
all was one of the group of stu- 
dents who established Phi Beta 
Kappa, the oldest of the Greek- 
letter fraternities. 


The Restoration of an Entire 
City 

The Wythe house is still stand- 
ing and is celebrated as having 
served as one of Washington’s 
many headquarters. At the other 
end of Gloucester Street stood 
the old capitol where Patrick 
Henry delivered his famous ora- 
tions on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. George Mason’s Declara- 
tion of Rights, forerunner of the 
Declaration of Independence, was 
adopted in that old structure. 
The president’s house, still stand- 
ing on the campus; has been the 
home of every president of the 
college. 

An interesting campaign of 
restoration is going on in Wil- 
liamsburg. It can’t be called 
a “modernization campaign,” for 


the object is not modernization 
but the restoring of much of 
the city to its historic condition. 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., became 
interested in this famous little 
city that was so central in the 
early history of the country, and 
he is furnishing the money to 
restore many of the old build- 
ings. Much searching of records 
is being done, and already sev- 
eral old homes have been re- 
stored. Work is now in prog- 
ress, restoring the main build- 
ing of the College of William 
and Mary. This building was 
headquarters of the colonial gov- 
ernment of Virginia from 1700 
to 1705. Those of you who are 
interested in architecture will 
like to know that the plan of 
this building was the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the de- 
signer of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
undertaking is one of the few 
efforts recorded of a restoration 
of an entire town to something 
as nearly like its original form 
as can be done; a tremendous 
undertaking involving millions 
of dollars. 


The Marine Band Comes to 


Town 


The big parade which featured 
the close of “Adventure Days” 
in Richmond was led by the 
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ing record of Virginia’s political, 
social and industrial story. As 
the “Mother of Presidents” the 
Old Dominion paid tribute to its 
great men. Some of us forget 
that while Woodrow Wilson, the 
World War President, went to 
the White House from New Jer. 
sey, he was born in Staunton, 
Va. The silk breeches and frilled 
shirts of colonial magnates min- 
gled with the blankets and 
feathers of Indians. Pocahontas 
warded the lethal blow from 
Capt. John Smith through miles 
of streets, while sanguinary 
spectators shouted to the big 
buck with the stone ax such en- 
couraging advice as, “Aw, go on 
and hit ’im!” Stage coaches, 
covered wagons, fair equestri- 
ennes, Confederate gray, early 
industries, cotton pickers, early 
educators, signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the 
like passed by in endless lines. 
One of the paraders who seemed 
to get a vast amount of fun out 
of the business was a darky 
hauling a hogshead of tobacco 
to market. He was doing it in 
the old way, with the big cask 
forming the wheel of a cart to 
which a mule was hitched. The 
planter, dressed in the silk rid- 
ing clothes of colonial days, rode 
his horse alongside. 

A person can hardly under- 
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Memorial Building to the founders of Phi Beta Kappa, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Marine Band of 125 pieces, 
brought down from Quantico for 
the purpose. We bear witness 
to the fact that when the Ma- 
rine Band lands it has the situa- 
tion well in hand! This parade 
was miles long and was a mov- 


stand Richmond without know- 
ing something of its long story. 
It is a modern and beautiful 
city, but in their interest in 
present-day industry and social 
development the Virginians 
never forget their past. Why 
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should they? It is a heroic 
story and inspiring. One need 
only recall Admiral Byrd, of arc- 
tic and antarctic exploring fame, 
to know that the old families 
are still producing men who are 
making present-day history. 


Those Freight Rates Again 


For at least the second time 
on this lengthy trip this depart- 
ment has heard complaints of 
the ill effects of freight-rate jug- 
gling. Weeks ago the southern 
piners in New Orleans viewed 
with some resentment and alarm 
a projected rate that would 
pring them hard competition in 
northern Texas and Oklahoma. 
They have long considered these 
markets in a peculiar sense their 
own, for they have mills in 
Texas and have a comparatively 
short haul to these territories. 
A rate which they consider to 
be non-remunerative to the rail- 
roads had been announced that 
without changing any other fac- 
tors in the situation threatened 
to shift the balance of trade. 
This department does not pre- 


jobbing will be handled through 


its warehouses. Since the World 
War, so Mr. Lathrop says, this 
has been discouraged by the 
high -cost of handling goods by 
rail. Naturally this is no reflec- 
tion upon local business ability. 
It is the intervention of a power 
over which local business men 
have no control. 

Much progress has been made 
in the last generation in the 
control of freight rates. Any 
one who studies the abuses of 
thirty or forty years ago will 
admit this readily. But some- 
thing still remains to be dong. 
There has been equalization be- 
tween shippers who send the 
same kind of commodities over 
the same lines, but there has 
been no pretense of setting rates 
on a service basis of costs plus 
reasonable profits. Probably this 
could not be done. Coal and 
oranges don’t take the same 
rates; though so far as the rail- 
roads are concerned there could 
hardly be much difference in 
cost in hauling the two. The 
consignor loads the cars, and the 
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A Rockefeller restoration of a historic home at Williamsburg 


tend to understand this rather 
puzzling situation, but no one 
doubts that freight rates can and 
do shift business. We remember 
hearing a well known manufac- 
turer tell about his experience 
as a young salesman in the days 
before any public control was 
asserted over freight charges. 
By promising all his rather 
large volume of business to one 
railroad he got the understand- 
ing fixed up that if it were nec- 
essary to close hard fought deals 
he could set the freight rate to 
suit the situation. “If I couldn’t 
cut the price of lumber,” he said 
with a smile, “I could cut the 
freight rate.” 

Richmond, I believe, has no 
localized quarrel with any one 
lumber rate; but Pickett Lath- 
rop, of C. P. Lathrop & Co., said 
that increases in the general 
fabric of local rates had dam- 
aged Richmond’s general whole- 
saling trade. Like every city of 
size, it has a natural expecta- 
tion that much wholesaling and 


consignee unloads’ them. A 
traffic expert told us not long 
ago that if freight rates were 
suddenly adjusted to a basis of 
equality and were charged ac- 
cording to the cost of hauling, 
probably more than half the cor- 
porations in the country would 
go broke in a few months. The 
rates have been worked into the 
general fabric of trade; and it 
would not be possible to readjust 
prices quickly enough to meet so 
drastic a shift. But it does 
seem pretty hard lines to have 
local rates, that are admittedly 
not on a service basis either be- 
fore or after changes are made, 
so shifted around that one mar- 
ket is hurt and another bene- 
fitted by arbitrary rulings. 

Mr. Lathrop tells us that Rich- 
mond is doing little with the 
modernizing idea. One large ob- 
stacle in the way is the city’s 
habits of growth; a group of 
habits it shares with a good 
many other cities. The same 
thing was mentioned in Atlanta. 


People with the means to build 


attractive houses want to get 


farther out; for transportation 
makes a mile or several miles 
nothing at all as a considera- 
tion in locating the house. If 
a business man is going to drive 
his car to work anyway he can 


by conservative methods. When 
call loans were drawing high 
rates, this man took a lot of 
securities to the bank where he 


has long done business, bor- 
rowed something like a quarter 
of a million on them, paid a 
comparatively low rate of in- 
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Sign board utilized by C. P. Lathrop & Co., of Richmond, to advertise 
their wares to the public 


drive ten miles in but a few 
minutes more than he needs to 
drive three. So these new houses 
are going up in brand new sub- 
urbs, and old houses are step- 
ping a round or two down the 
social ladder. This process, con- 
tinued through a series of sales 
and trades, finally leaves a group 
of older houses near the retail 
center of the city without any 
enthusiastic takers. In the first 
place, they are old without hav- 
ing the magic touch of historic 
association. In the second place, 
they are without modern con- 
veniences. In the third place, 
it is anticipated that the growth 
of business will in the course of 
a few years cause them to be 
torn down to make room for 
office buildings and stores. This 
last named consideration gives 
them a certain speculative value 
that may even increase the nor- 
mal price asked for them as 
dwellings; but this value is in 
the land and not the buildings. 
So the owner doesn’t care to 
spend much on the building, and 
until the spread of business 
draws it in he rents it as it is 
for what it will bring. With a 
good many variations this proc- 
ess is repeated; and the matter 
of modernization doesn’t get 
much of a start. 

The Lathrop company not 
only sells lumber but is also a 
large dealer in sand and gravel. 
It has a huge concrete mixing 
equipment and hauls wet mix in 
special trucks to distant jobs. 


Hanging One on a Banker 


In commenting upon the fact 
that investors have gotten tem- 
porarily drawn away from mort- 
gage investments by the now 
not-so-rosy opportunities in the 
stock market and in call loans, 
Mr. Lathrop laughed over a 
story of a local man of wealth 
who had accumulated his money 


terest and then made the bank 
do all the work of arranging a 
call loan for him at near double 
the rate he was paying. His 
business was too valuable for the 
bank to refuse, and so it did all 
the work of. loaning its own 
money twice; once at a low rate 
which it got, and once at a high 
rate which its customer got. Mr. 
Lathrop said this was one in- 
stance of which he had heard 
in which a private borrower 
played a banker on more than 
even terms. 

The Sitterding-Cartreal-Davis 
Co. has a tremendous lumber 
plant, spreading over a big tract 
of ground in north Richmond, 
and it handles a general trade 
in. lumber, millwork and allied 
building materials. F. Will, with 
whom we talked, mentioned the 
old fact that the machinery of 
building. loans needed greasing. 
Loaning organizations have got- 
ten as skittish as a darky mak- 
ing a midnight trip past a cem- 
etery. If anybody says boo, 
there’s some runnin’ as is rnnin’. 
These financiers have decided 
they don’t want to buy houses 
through the dreary process of 
foreclosing a mortgage, so they’re 
taking every precaution they 
can think of and a few that no- 
body ever did think of to be 
sure a borrower is going to pay 
up. Mr. Will, like Barkis, is 
willing; he’d like to see trade 
resume its natural gait, as who 
of us would not? Sales picked 
up a bit shortly before our visit, 
so it can be done. Mr. Lathrop, 
I should have said earlier, stated 
that sales seemed to be strength- 
ening, and he has hope that the 
second half of the year will show 
some real speed. 

C. F. Duggins specializes in 
millwork and especially stair 
and church work. Stuart Dug- 
gins mentioned the fact that the 
plant has developed a rather in- 
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teresting trade in airplane wings. 
This concern’s trade is suffering 
a little from the inroads of steel 
and other substitutes in big 
buildings. We have the feeling 
that there is going to be a re- 
turn to the friendly texture of 
wood in these buildings. The 
absurdity of unfavorable insur- 


last much longer in the face of 
scientific tests. 

Henry Beckstoffer, over in the 
eastern part of Richmond, men- 
tioned the need for repairs and 
remodelings, especially in his 
section of the city. Rental prop- 
erties that ought to be kept up 
because of the fact that they will 


ness blocks are showing much 
need for renewals. “If the re- 
pairing that needs to be done 
were done now,” Mr. Beckstoffer 
said, “the lumber business would 
take a b‘g jump, and all the 
mechanics would have as much 
work as they could do.” 

We found E. F. Woodall at 


LL 


Apparently the lumber business 
and the millwork business jy 
Richmond are much combined, 
and in fact yards are likely to 
be spoken of as “mills.” Severaj 
dealers said it would help things 
along if there could be some 
combinations, to reduce over. 





ance differentials on such things 
as office partitions can hardly 


Hark back twenty-five years, and if you re- 
call some of the expressions and - predictions 
made concerning the future development of the 
automobile you will remember about the fol- 
lowing prophecies: It is too expensive, and is 
a rich man’s luxury. Too much complicated 
machinery, and will constantly be out of order. 
Can only be used in cities and towns where the 
streets are good. Never will be suited for 
country use. Rubber tires will not last on 
rough streets and roads. It is only a fad and 
will soon pass out. 

At the same time these predictions were being 
made concerning the auto, one could also hear 
as drastic condemnations of the Wall Street 
margin gamblers, as they were called. All con- 
servative, respectable citizens refrained from 
margin speculations in stocks and grain, just 
the same as they would from frequenting gam- 
bling houses. 

It would seem that this business, subject to 
such condemnations and prejudices, would have 


continue to be rental properties 
and will not be needed for busi- 


dollar to the purchaser, handle it as he may. 
So, why -has capital rallied to the support of 
such hazardous businesses, and by so doing en- 
couraged more of it? 

An investment in a wild-cat stock which is 
purchased outright is a safer proposition than 
the purchase of some gilt-edged stock on a 
margin, if the investor can not protect the 
margin. The wild-cat stock might have some 
value, but the lost margin certainly has none. 

They tell you that the car is security for the 
deferred payments and the listed stock ditto for 
the margin, which is all true, but if the car is 
purchased on time payments it depreciates 
faster in value than the amount of the pay- 
ments, so before it is all paid for it is of very 
little value. What satisfaction is it to the pur- 
chaser who has lost his investment to reflect 
that at the start it was well worth the amount 
of the deferred payments? When stocks and 
grain slump radically, as they did in October, 
1929, and the margin the investor has up is 


work out in his yard. 
dealers were away from the city. 


Shall Cars, Margins or 
Homes Come First? 


[By C. R. Crow, Lumber Dealer, Potosi, Mo.] 


head, keep machines working 
steadily and fill out the service 
a little more completely. 


Several 


Deferred Payments Plan, 
Universally Available to 
Home Buyers, Is Needed 


values it is serving as it should and is intended 
to do, and becomes a stimulant to business and 
progress, but when it is simply financing the 
sale of a commodity for the seller, which when 
in the hands of the purchaser loses a large part 
of its value, this is not sound financing. 

With conditions as they are today, it seems 
that what people need most at the present time 
is a five cent loaf of bread. We had it in the 
years past, when wheat and the other ingredi- 
ents did not cost any more than they do today. 
Why not now? Give the people a five cent loaf 
of bread, and a practical, workable finance plan 
whereby it will be as easy to buy or build a 
home on terms as it has been to buy a car, and 
let us see what the results of this experiment 
will lead to. 

There is no question as to its being sounder 
financing than cars or stocks. The security re- 
mains intact. Home ownership is conducive to 
good citizenship. We are establishing our 
progress on the rocks, instead of floundering on 




















Glimpses of the display room of the Broscious Lumber Co., Sunbury, Pa. In the right-hand picture H. H. Broscious is seen. 





about the same chance to succeed as did the au- 
tomobile business which was doomed to fail- 
ure. During these years which were predicted 
to spell calamity we have seen a steady increase 
in automobile sales and production, and a like 
increase in margin trading in stocks and grain. 
The year 1929 was the record year, and proved 
that the predictions of twenty-five years ago 
were all wrong. 

These two branches of business were able to 
secure the major portion of our cash resources, 
to the detriment of other lines. Money for 
cars and margins on stocks and grain was avail- 
able and brought a good price, but for real es- 
tate and industrial development could be se- 
cured only in a restricted way. 

It is a known fact that margin traders in 
stocks and grain in most cases finally lose their 
investment, and when an automobile is pur- 
chased the investment, along with the cost of 
operation and depreciation, will never return a 


wiped out in a few minutes, what does the fact 
that he was margining a gilt edge stock mean 
to him? 

Purchase of certain things on deferred pay- 
ments is justified and makes it possible for the 
purchaser to pay as he earns and thus to get 
the benefit from the purchase right from the 
start. As he continues to invest his equity in- 
creases and holds its value, so when the trans- 
action is completed he has “value received.” 
Capital should never be employed to assist in a 
transaction unless all concerned stand to reap 
some benefit thereby. Financial institutions 
should see that their capital is employed to 
serve the most people in the best way, not -be 
induced to place their money in some transac- 
tion just to receive a high rate of interest. High 
interest rates indicate that money is flowing 
into. a channel which will finally wreck the 
ship. Watch the loaned dollar and see what it 
is purchasing; if it is going into real, sound 


same as we are doing at present. We are told 
that there is an abundance of money_for home 
construction. If so, a financing plan should be 
worked out whereby every deserving family in 
any section of our country should be able to buy 
or build a home on easy terms, just as they 
have been able to buy a car. The main fea- 
tures of the plan must be that it spreads the 
payments out over a number of months and 
that it is available in any section of the coun- 
try. This is a more deserving field for finance 
and will serve a safer and much better purpose, 
so why should we not have it? 

Building material dealers should adopt the 
slogan “Own Your Home” and bend every ef- 
fort to get a finance plan devised to make it 
possible for every worthy family to own a home 
—the plan to operate and be available in any 
section of our country. In doing so we shall 
help the country, the people and ourselves. 
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FARMERS NEED GRANARIES 


Market Situation Makes Storage of Grain 
Crop a Profitable Investment 


Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN learned 
from an incidental source that the J. S. Hatcher 
& Co. yard at Curtis, Neb., has been enjoying 
an excellent sale of material for building and 
repairing granaries; in fact, that its sales in 
that line had exceeded any year since the war. 

Believing that many retailers would be inter- 
ested in knowing what particular line of effort 
on the part of the above company produced 
such notable results, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN addressed an inquiry to J. S. Hatcher, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, who 
kindly replied as follows: 

“It is true that at most of our yards we 
have been selling more material in the way of 
shiplap and drop siding, for building new grana- 
ries and repairing old ones, than for several 
years. We do not do any of the building in 
our yards, the work all being done out on the 
farms. We also have sold a number of metal 


granaries to the farmers of our community.” 

As to the direct impetus, Mr. Hatcher says: 
“We feel that we have developed a consider- 
able part of this business by advocating that 
the farmers hold their small grain for a better 
price. Throughout this section we have had a 
very good yield per acre, and the grade of 
wheat is very high. 

“We are great believers in the policy of ‘The 
Chicken, the Pig and the Cow,’ and are mak- 
ing quite a success of selling materials for im- 
provements on the farm that contribute to the 
better care and handling of poultry and live- 
stock.” 

Mr. Hatcher also says that he feels that the 
farmers in that section are going to hold more 
of their grain on the farms this year than they 
have held for several years past, and his com- 
pany is endeavoring to help them in doing this. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that what 
this Nebraska retailer is doing in the way of 
promoting sales of material for granaries, as 
well as for other farm structures, offers a valu- 
able suggestion which any other dealers might 
adopt with profit, namely, that of urging the 
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“Stop! The good old days wil 


the yard of the Jones Lumber Co., 
Angeles, Calif. 


both in its own interest and that 


A Retailer’s “Sign of the Times” 


always swings.—Build now.—Buy here.” The foregoing is the timely 
message appearing on a big blackboard placed near the entrance to 


This is one of two large blackboards which the 
company uses for conveying to the public brief business messages, 


placed at opposite side of the office. 
way for its customers whatever they may have to sell. 


Timely Tip 


1 come again—for the pendulum 
10761 South Alameda Street, Los 
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purchasers who read the blackboa 
clude wagons, tractors and dogs. 


this service. 


that it is desired to clear out. 





farm was sold through this medium, and many smaller items find 
items that have been listed thereon and have brought inquiries in- 


seeking information is referred to the owner. 
As the yard is situated on a busy traffic thoroughfare’ 
this method of advertising proves quite effective. From time to time 
the Jones Lumber Co. uses the blackboards in its own interests, to 
call attention to special items of stock or odds and ends of lumber 


rd messages as they pass. Other 


When inquiries result the person 
No charge is made for 








farmers of their communities to store their 
grain on their farms, pending a more satisfac- 
tory level of prices, rather than to glut the 
market and force values farther downward. 

Wise and orderly marketing is the salvation 
of the wheat farmer, as it is indeed of the pro- 
ducer of any crop or commodity, and orderly 
marketing can be practiced only if the farm- 
ers have sufficient facilities for storing their sur- 
plus. Therefore, lumber retailers will help both 
their farmer customers and themselves by ad- 
vising them to provide needed granary space, as 
the Hatcher company has done with such grati- 
fying success. 

It is deserving of note also that this company 
has consistently advocated better farm build- 
ings, to the end that the farmers’ livestock and 
poultry profits may be increased, a field in 
which more rural retailers might well interest 
themselves, in a definite and constructive way. 


Plan Rally to Promote Business 


Manison, Wis., Aug. 4.—J. J. Fitzpatrick, of 
the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., is taking the 
lead in promoting a business rally, to be held 
in Madison at an early date, for the purpose of 
encouraging a better feeling in the community 
and of making known the fact that homes can 
be built or remodeled and repairs made at a 
lower cost now than has been the case for a 
long time. 

In addition to Mr. Fitzpatrick, the commit- 
tee on arrangements for this rally includes four 
of the leading business men, and that the leaven 
already is working is indicated in the fact that 
one of the members of this committee has de- 
cided to build a home this fall. He believes 
that now is the most favorable time to build and 
that if the movement is started it may become 
general. 

For the business rally it is planned to have 
several outstanding speakers, one a prominent 
contractor, one representative of the building 
supplies industry, secretaries of two of the 
leading retail lumber associations, and an invi- 
tation also will be extended to Governor 
Kohler to address the meeting on the subject 
of home modernizing. In addition, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association moving 
picture “The Transformation” will be shown. 
Discussing this proposed business rally, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick said: 

“We think this is a very good time for a 
business rally to restore confidence. There are 
many people who have the money with which 
to build a home, but who are waiting for a 
time when prices are at the bottom. This 
business rally will bring out the facts and 
show that it is cheaper to build now than it 
was last spring. 


Educates Public as to Values 


“A Word For Our Competitors,” is the 
rather unusual heading for an advertisement of 
the Doyon Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., the 
text of which continues as follows: 

“Of course we want your patronage, and an 
opportunity to figure on new building and re- 
pair jobs. In fairness, however, we want to 
say that we know any Madison retail lumber 
dealer will give you more for your money than 
any mail order house in existence. 

“As far as this company is concerned, we 
guarantee to duplicate any mail order home for 
from 10 to 15 percent less than the price they 
would charge. Liberal financing, too.- Also 
plan service and advisory counsel.” 

The Doyon company also has recently “gone 
on the air,” and will broadcast. a.dinner hour 
program each Tuesday over WISJ throughout 
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the balance of the year. In this radio campaign 
the advantages accruing to the purchaser by 
patronizing the local dealer will be stressed. 


“RESERVES” PROVE WORTH 


Value of Co-operative Warehouses in Re- 
ducing Overhead Demonstrated 


New York, Aug. 5.—In considering the size 
of stocks being carried by the retail yards, one 
must also consider to what extent reserve sup- 
ply companies which have been operating the 
last few months in Westchester and on Long 
Island have made it unnecessary for the retail- 
ers to carry certain items and to what extent 
they rely on the reserve firms. 

Managers of the reserve companies in West- 
chester and Long Island both assert that the 
plan to relieve the yards of carrying burden- 
some stock has been a success. An AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative visited the Long 
Island reserve yard today and was told that 
in a period of dullness unprecedented in recent 
years the corporation had proved its worth to 
the yards and is functioning today on a paying 
basis and with thorough satisfaction to the re- 
tailers. 

The Long Island Reserve Supply Corporation 
started operations only last April on the site 
of the yard formerly occupied by the Latham 
Bros. Co. in Mineola, L. I. Howard S. Brower 
is manager and vice president, and George 
Adams, jr., is president. Walter R. Pettit is 
vice president; George Latham, treasurer, and 
Charles T. Jensen, secretary. 

The directors include William F. Adams, 
George M. Stevens, Alexander D. Latham, 
Charles E. Fallon, Arthur G. Loper, D. S. 
Wood, Edgar J. Seaman, C. Milton Foreman, 


H. J. Cocklin, John Brislin, jr., Joseph S. 
Hewiett and Frank F. Barrett. These men 
represent the leading lumber distributing firms 
on Long Island. Mr. Brower says that grad- 
ually since it started business in April the Re- 
serve company’s activities have increased. 

“The yards are calling on us constantly for 
items that it would not pay them to keep in 
stock. We purchase such items in carload 
lots and the retailer may purchase from us in 
small lots at the carload price, plus a small 
percentage to cover the expense of the Reserve 
corporation. The retailers are delighted with 
the plan. . 

“Certainly this method of handling lumber 
cuts into the stocks carried by the retail yards, 
but in the long run just as much lumber is 
being used and unquestionably the retailer must 
profit. The fact that we established our re- 
serve yard while business was dull and that 
it proved a success is substantial proof that 
in better times the corporation will have a 
bigger function and its proportion of benefit 
to the retail firms will be increased accord- 
ingly.” 

In addition to being interested in the Re- 
serve Supply Corporation, the Nassau-Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation is conducting 
its own centralized plant in Amityville, where 
building materials of all kinds are distributed 
in quantity to member yards. These yards are 
among the leading retail establishments on Long 
Island. 

The result of these centralization projects 
is that the retail yards of Long Island are 
carrying on hand much less stock than pre- 
viously and service to builders and other cus- 
tomers is just as prompt and just as satisfac- 
tory as ever. It goes without saying, more- 
over, that the overhead expense of the retailers 
has been greatly reduced. 


Acquires Farm Specialty Line 


Announcement is made by the Hargrove Co, 
manufacturers of hog and poultry equipment, 
Des Moines, Iowa, of its recent purchase from 
the Knapp Monarch Co., of Webster City, Ia., 
of that concern’s farm supply business, includ- 
ing the Monarch and Gold Medal line of hog 
and poultry waterers, the Monarch hog oiler, 
etc. 

This announcement will be of interest to deal- 
ers who formerly handled the Monarch and 
Gold Medal farm equipment and who for the 
last year may not have been able to get repair 
parts for same without considerable delay. The 
Monarch Gold Medal line, henceforth to be 
known as the Economy Gold Medal line, will 
be shown at the Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Illinois and Iowa State fairs, where it 
may be seen by lumber dealers desiring to 
take on a ready-selling line of farm specialties, 


Goes After Modernizing Jobs 

Mitton, Mass., Aug. 5.— William Curtis 
Sons’ Co., operating a large retail lumber yard 
in this important residential suburb of Boston, 
is soliciting modernizing trade this season by 
means of an attractive folder letter, which pic- 
tures to the prospective customer “before and 
after” views showing how the small investment 
for modernizing not only adds to the comfort 
and beauty of the home but also increases the 
property value more than the cost. This con- 
cern reports summer trade quiet and but little 
new building being undertaken at present, but 
the modernizing campaign is expected to bear 
fruit after the vacation season and bring in 
some profitable business. 


Pe SSS SES SEE EE EE EE 


A tot of the Wall Street pools seem to be 
rather stagnant right now. 


Log Cabin Parade Float Wins First Prize 


Menomonie, Wis., Aug. 4.—A float of un- 
usual and attractive design entered by the 
Badger State Lumber Co. in the Fourth of 
July parade which featured the American Le- 
gion celebration here was awarded first prize. 
‘The company officials and others concerned 
naturally are highly pleased. 

This float fitted in very appropriately with 
the scheme of the parade, which was in the 
form of a historical pageant, inasmuch as July 
4 this year marked the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of Menomonie. 

The parade was headed by a band of Indians 
in costume, followed by a covered wagon drawn 
by a yoke of oxen. Then came a number of 
woodsmen carrying axes, and directly behind 
them a big load of logs, reminiscent of the old 


lumbering days when the Knapp-Stout Co. was 
in operation here. The Badger company’s float 
came next in line. This float, which was built 
by the company’s own men, consisted of a log 
cabin 7 by 10 feet, built of log siding, stained 
a dark brown, with strips of small half-round, 
painted white, representing the mortar between 
the logs. The roof was of the old battened 
type, built of weathered boards. 

The cabin was mounted on the truck in a 
special way so as to have the cab and hood in- 
side, covered over by a platform built out to 
form a small front yard, on which was a regu- 
lar camp fire. A pair of snowshoes over the 


doorway, with skins of wild animals nailed on 
the sides and a couple of old muskets furnished 
“atmosphere.” 


From a clothes line stretched 


across the front dangled a pair each of red 
flannel drawers, green socks and mittens, while 
seated on the platform were two woodsmen, 
one of them frying flapjacks over the fire and 
the other washing out socks in a pail just out- 
side the door. 

President C. K. Averill stated that from a 
publicity standpoint the company felt amply re- 
paid for the effort and outlay. The local news- 
paper published a large picture of the float, 
along with a story telling of the company turn- 
ing the prize money over to the Red Cross to 
help in relief work on account of the recent 
tornado. The company also received numerous 
inquiries concerning log cabins for summer 
camps, play houses etc., from which some busi- 
ness doubtless will be realized: 











tioned in the story. 





aa] 
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At left—Rear and side view of the float, showing the battened roof of weathered boards, also the skin of a wild prowler of the woods, nailed 
to the wall. At right—Front and side view, showing the platform built out in front, on which were a campfire and other accessories men- 
Also note the snowshoes in the gable 
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Uses Special 


On many of the cans of paint on the shelves 
of the paint department of the Schwartz Lum- 
ber Co., Longmont, Colo., may be seen little 
red stickers about an inch square bearing the 
legend: “Important — Paint and Glass— 
Schwartz Lumber Co., Longmont, Colo.” 

The first function of these stickers is to keep 
the customer reminded of the store from which 
the paint came, so that in case he should de- 
sire more of the same brand, if he looks at the 
old can he will see where it was purchased. 
As George V. Nelson, office manager, ex- 
plained: “Often a customer buys a little more 
paint than he needs for a job, and puts the 
can with its remainder away for future use. 
Quite likely by the time he needs it the paint 
will have dried up; but he will get out the can 
anyway, and when he finds the remnant is not 
serviceable, he will look at the label to ascer- 
tain the brand, but inasmuch as brands do not 
tell him the name of the dealer, it is necessary 
for us to put the stickers on to identify our 
firm so that he will come to us for his next 
purchase.” 


System of Labels for Paints 


The second purpose of the sticker is to en- 
able the firm to maintain a more accurate pic- 
ture of the movement of stock without main- 
taining a perpetual inventory. This explains 
why some of the cans bear stickers and others 
do not, for at present, only those cans which 
are more than a year old bear the stickers of 
the present “coinage.” 

“We can tell by glancing at each section of 
the wall shelving just how fast the paint in 
that section is moving,” Mr. Nelson said. “If 
of a given number of cans of a certain shade 
and size a majority have stickers we know 
that we have had the stickered ones more than 
a year and that that particular shade and size 
is not moving rapidly. The same shade but of 
another size may be moving more rapidly, so 
when it comes time to re-order we buy more 
of the second size than the first. 

“Then, too, we push the cans bearing the 
stickers, where we have the same shade and 
same size with and without stickers. 
enables us to keep our stock cleaner than other- 
wise, and reduces the possibility of new stock 


This * 


getting ahead of old stock. It is a practice 
with many. dealers in paints to place the new 
stock behind the old stock on the shelves. This 
means that the old stock must be removed from 
the shelf while the new is placed behind it and 
the old replaced. That means considerable 
labor and adds to the cost of handling. Be- 
sides, it is not infallible since in dusting the 
stock and re-arranging it on the shelves from 
time to time it is quite possible inadvertently 
to mix the ‘ages.’ 

“We have just started this system. Our 
next stickers will be of a different color and 
bear a different message. We are going to 
attempt some good-will advertising by men- 
tioning something else besides paint on the 
stickers. For example, on the next one we 
will probably say ‘Eat More Lamb.’ This 
will please the sheep raisers who are having 
difficulty disposing of their stock at profitable 
prices.” 

“We have found the sticker system excellent 
for controlling our paint purchases and in- 
creasing the turnover.” 


Good Foundations Save Lumber and Labor 








[The following communication from George 
N. Bowen, owner of a retail yard at Hyatts- 
ville, Md., will be read with interest not only 
by retail yard operators but as- well by mill- 
men and others having to do with the stacking 
of lumber, in sheds or in open yard.—Eniror. | 


I was especially interested in the article on 
new lumber stack foundations as described by 
J. W. Robertson, president of the W. L. Bris- 
sey Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., on page 48 
of the June 21 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, 


To those dealers who may be contemplating 
new stack foundations I should like to add a 
word in favor of this pier and rail method. 








At left—View No. 4, 
showing shed for long- 
leaf pine, built in 
1927, having racks 8 
rails in depth 


At right—View No. 

I, showing piles in 

open yard, rails for 

which were laid in 
1921 











This need not be regarded as a new idea or an 
experiment but as a tried and proved arrange- 
ment. 

In view number 1 the rails were laid in 1921. 
Views number 2 and 3. are of rails originally 
laid in 1921 but taken up and relaid this spring. 
The change was necessitated by the erection of 
an overhead bridge through the center of my 
yard on ground condemned by the State. The 
rails were easily moved, whereas concrete foun- 
dations would have been totally lost. This 
salvage feature proved very valuable. 

View number 4 is of a shed for longleaf pine, 
built in 1927, eight rails in depth. 

In my open yard I have 33 lineal feet of 6- 
rail racks for lengths of 22 feet and up, 231 








lineal feet of 5-rail racks for 18 and 20-foot 
lengths, 231 lineal feet of 4-rail racks for 14 
and 16-foot lengths, and 132 lineal feet of 4-rail 
racks for lengths of 9 to 14 feet. I used rails 
33 feet long, 85 pounds to the yard, for which 
I paid $22.40 a long ton. 

In conclusion, if the piles are stacked with 
the piling sticks placed directly over the rails 
the lumber will keep as straight as any I have 
ever seen in 40 years of lumber yard experi- 
ence, but I still have too much crooked lumber. 

If you think my experience with these foun- 
dations may be of some help to any of your 
readers I should be glad to have you place it 
before them. 











Views Nos. 2 and 3, showing rails in the Bowen yard originally laid in 1921, but taken up and relaid in the spring of 1930 
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Diagnosing the Ills of the Lumber Industry 


(Continued from Page 24) 

have visualized forest values in 
terms of saw logs and lumber. For- 
ests of the future will be, indeed 
those of the present have begun to 
be, the raw material of something 
more than lumber. The scientist and 
the inventor already have pointed 
the way to forest utilization possi- 
bilities that are bewildering to the 
imagination. Indeed, scientists per- 
mit themselves only to dream of the 
future of cellulose, lignin and other 
wood elements. But these dreams 
may be trusted to become realities in 
coming years. 

Will anybody have the temerity to 


say that trees will not be grown for’ 


lumber in the future because the 
planter of the seeds may not hope to 


cut the logs? To think so would be 
to ignore the values of accumulated 
growth. Will men who seek invest- 
ment wherever there is prospect of 
profit prove to be incapable of appre- 
ciating values in trees that are ad- 
vancing to maturity and time of har- 
vest? Will they not be able to recog- 
nize the similarity between a growth 
ring and an interest coupon? 
Whatever the present generation 


of lumbermen may think about their 


industry and its future, however 
shortsighted and indifferent they 
may be with respect to its possibili- 
ties, the world may be assured that 
the millions of acres of forest lands 
will provide it with a succession of 
tree crops for conversion into prod- 
ucts indispensable to the comfort and 


happiness of future generations, 
The world may be safely trusted also 
in future as in the past to reward 
richly the men and the industry that 
have the foresight to begin early to 
build the foundations of future suc- 
cess and prosperity in growing for- 
ests, in evolving new methods of con- 
version, and, in general, enlisting the 
aid of science and invention in trans- 
forming the oldest of American in- 
dustries into the newest. 

Given this newer vision of their 
industry, enterprising lumbermen 
will aspire to lead in adopting and 
developing production and_ sales 
methods calculated to create and en- 
large markets for varied forest prod- 
ucts that can be perpetually supplied 
in abundance. 


Dealer’s Stock Includes Many Specialties 


Will Jasper, of the Jasper Lumber Co., New- 
ton, Iowa, indicated the window display in the 
big warehouse belonging to his company. 

“We handle lumber and lots of it,” he said, 
“but the time has passed when we can handle 
nothing but lumber. In fact the proper mer- 
chandising of these accessories and side-lines 
aids the sale of lumber; and a good many lum- 
ber manufacturers are beginning to realize that 








Will Jasper, of the Jasper Lumber Co., Newton, 
Iowa, standing beside the Taylor coal chute 
door and cellar sash display 


fact. People are no more interested in lumber 
than in any other kind of materials which must 
go into the construction of their buildings. 
“The job of getting the right sort of build- 
ing put up is the thing that holds their interest 
and attention; and other things being equal 
they'll go to the dealer who handles a full line 
of building materials. Some of the accessories 
we handle can not even be considered building 
materials; but they’re useful around the house 
and the yard, and by advertising and selling 


them we can often get home owners interested 
in doing needed repairs and in making some 
modernization efforts. 

“This season has not been noted, up to date, 
for the number of new houses sold. To keep 
our trade active we must and do depend a 
little more than usual upon these smaller sales 
of accessories and materials for repairs. Long 
as we've had this show window, we're still 
surprised at the number of people who notice 
these displays and who come in and make pur- 
chases simply because they saw something in- 
teresting and useful in the window.” 

The display to which Mr. Jasper referred 








Display window of 
the Jasper Lumber 
Co., Newton, lowa, 
containing building . 
and household acces- 
sories sold by the 
company 








was a little unusual in that it contained few 
articles of a kind that used to be indicated by 
the term, “Building material.” But all of it 
was of a sort to interest a householder. 


There was a Londra Kar, made by the 
Davenport Ladder Co., Davenport, Iowa; a 
device on which a clothes basket could be set 
and wheeled over the lawn to the drying yard. 
It holds the basket at the right height and 
allows it to be moved along the line easily as 
the garments are hung up. There was a dis- 
play of a plant food and lawn fertilizer, dis- 
tributed by the Armour Fertilizer Co., Chi- 
cago, and known as Armour’s Vert Plant Food. 
The growing interest in fine lawns and gardens 
in Newton has created a market for this fer- 
tilizer. A good looking rubbish burner, manu- 
factured by the Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., is a device that recommends 
itself to a careful householder. In this paper 
age every household has quantities of packages, 
wrapping paper, daily papers and the like that 


quickly accumulate and are hard to dispose of, 
Burned in an open heap they become a fire 
menace. Burned in the furnace these hot sum- 
mer days they add to the discomfort of the 
weather. They can be placed in the burner, 
touched off and left with a feeling that every- 
thing is safe. A sunken garbage can container, 
made by the Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa, is a 
well known and highly useful device. Gar- 
bage is bad enough at best; but at its worst, 
with stray dogs upsetting cans, it becomes a 
serious trial. The window also contained bird 
baths and lattice work. 

Near the office door is a Taylor coal door 





for the basement wall and a display of cellar 
sash, made in Des Moines. The company also 
handles steel posts, and while it handles wooden 
posts, too, it realizes that for certain. purposes 
and under certain conditions these steel posts 
have their usefulness. All of these items have 
as their object the rounding out of building 


service. 





THE HISTORIC ELM TREE that stood on Lex- 
ington Green at the time the Minute Men faced 
the British Regulars on April 19, 1775, suf- 
fered from the great ice storm that visited New 
England eight years ago and could not be 
saved, so it was uprooted recently when the 
street was widened. A cane and a block of 
wood fashioned from it, the block containing 
an engraved copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, were presented to Mayor James M. 
Curley, of Boston, on July 5, the donor being 
Roger Sherman. 
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President Hoover Acts to 
Promote Home Building 


(Continued from Front Page) 


great constructive step. With the organization 
of a national conference, bringing in representa- 
tives of the many interested organizations and 
industries, with nation-wide sub-committees 
studying various important phases of the gen- 
eral subject in advance of the meeting of the 
conference proper, the work done by the De- 
partment of Commerce under Mr. Hoover’s 
direction takes on a much broader significance, 

Dr. John M. Gries, who for years was chief 
of the division of Building and Housing of the 
Department of Commerce, and is now head of 
the new Public Works division, is recognized 
as the logical choice for appointment as execu- 
tive secretary of the Planning Committee which 
is to do the active work in organizing the con- 
ference. Dr. Gries is a veteran in the home 
building field and his years of contact with the 
problem through the Department of Commerce 
peculiarly fits him for the enlarged duties 
which must fall to his lot as executive secre- 
tary. In his new work Dr. Gries will have 
the active and sympathetic co-operation of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Lamont, who has been 
designated to serve as chairman of the Planning 
Committee. 

Many organizations have studied the home 
building and home ownership problem. In fact, 
there has been a multiplicity of such studies. 
The President now proposes to bring together 
the results of all these studies, plus the findings 
of the several sub-committees to be set up to 
survey the field as a preliminary to the national 
conference, in the expectation that a solution 
of the more pressing problems involved in the 
stabilization of home building and the promo- 
tion of home ownership may be found. 

On several occasions in the past the subject 
of home financing has come in for serious con- 
sideration and discussion. At the stabilization 
conference called by Mr. MHoover several 
months ago this matter was gone into by many 
speakers and various suggestions advanced. Up 
to date however, the home financing problem 
has not been satisfactorily solved. Its im- 
portance is strongly emphasized in the Presi- 
dent’s statement concerning the White House 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

With residential construction lagging far 
behind public and commercial and industrial 
construction since the Wall Street crash of last 
fall, Mr. Hoover is much concerned as a home 
lover and one who feels that the American 
home is the foundation of the nation. 

The nation-wide study now to be undertaken 
is designed to ascertain why capital for home 
building purposes has been so much more re- 
stricted than that for other types of construc- 
tion and to point the way by which the cause 
may be removed. 

Extremely high rates: for the flotation of 
second mortgages on homes have long been a 
disturbing factor, to which Mr. Hoover has 
given a great deal of thought. A solution of 
the second mortgage problem so that charges 
and interest rates on this type of securities may 
be brought within reasonable limits, many lead- 
ers believe, would be a boon to home building. 

Long actively identified with the Better 
Homes in America movement, the President's 
interest in the building and ownership of 
homes and in making them more attractive 
and livable is well known. 

Under Mr. Hoover’s leadership public works 
and public utility construction have gone for- 
ward despite the depression of recent months. 
All private construction has lagged somewhat, 
the residential building field most of all. 

fhe organization of a Home Building and 
Home Ownership Conference is regarded as 
the next logical step. It is designed to develop 
the facts and point the way to a solution of 
the home building and home ownership prob- 
lem, as well as to stimulate the interest of the 
people of the country, city and town and rural 
dwellers in the subject. 


_The fact that funds have already been pro- 
vided from private sources leaves no room for 
doubt of the great interest in this latest Hoover 
project. The President did not disclose the 
amount of funds made available for the confer- 
ence and the preliminary work that will pre- 
cede it, but the character of the study to be 


made would indicate that the sum is very con- 
siderable. 

Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices dropped to 78.8 
for the week ended July 30, 1930, from 79.5 
for the week ended July 23, 1930. 
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Southern Pine for Fancy Turnings 


New Or-eans, La., Aug. 4.—It is not recognized by many turners of wood or wood- 
workers that southern pine is a wood which can be neatly and nicely worked into fancy 
turnings. It was left with the Klise Manufacturing Co., of Detroit, Mich., working with 
the Kaul Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., to produce turnings from their regular 
machining to illustrate what kind of work could be produced from longleaf southern pine. 

The illustrations which are shown on this page were made from a collection of the turn- 
ings which had been produced by the Klise Manufacturing Co. in regular production and 





at regular speed. In some of the turnings there were minor defects, but most of them 


Whether southern: pine will be used in this sort of furniture and other kinds of turning 
remains with the trade promotion effort which may be put behind it, but the illustrations 
of the work which already has been effected indicate that something will be done in the near 
future to advance the use of southern pine for this character of work. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasutncton, D. C., Aug. 4—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended July 26, 1930, and for 
thirty weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 




















<<< 


ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association...........eceeeee: 136 48,720,000 77 45,864,000 73 47,124,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 120,058,000 66 124,156,000 70 121,351,000 78 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 44,942,000 84 32,955,000 69 32,747,000 72 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 23,164,000 85 15,125,000 77 18,922,000 112 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 8,457,000 98 2,982,000 48 3,560,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 23 3,049,000 97 1,952,000 60 1,286,000 59 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 45 3,979,000 60 4,053,000 60 3,425,000 52 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 6,280,000 85 4,964,000 100 4,343,000 53 
NO EEE PR a TD 491 258,649,000 74 232,051,000 70 232,758,000 78 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 192 24,720,000 82 21,624,000 70 22,434,000 75 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 3,692,000 76 2,787,000 55 1,959,000 50 
Wotnd MATE WOCES 2.0000 cccccccccscessoveces 215 “28,412,000 81 24,411,000 68 24,393,000 72 
PE PN ceydrdtnsdecteivedsveccsceeves 683 287,061,000 74 256,462,000 70 257,151,000 78 
THIRTY WEEKS Mills al 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............eeeeee: 126 1,577,579,000 88 1,463,931,000 83 1,441,314,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 4,310,961,000 86 4,237,563,000 82 3,994,313,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 62 1,149,106,000 90 971,849,000 77 978,141,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 535,699,000 73 606,742,000 78 617,372,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... S 136,342,000 81 125,047,000 76 118,885,000 70 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 91,590,000 84 64,442,000 67 60,133,000 67 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 156,016,000 82 136,055,000 121,617,000 78 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 199,580,000 96 184,010,000 88 182,654,000 80 
i RUD -s oo oc cnincxdeudoe ve edccasewe 488 "8,156,873,000 86 7,789,639,000 81 7,514,429,000 73 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 859,647,000 85 772,368,000 73 737,372,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 200,233,000 117,932,000 65 99,054,000 59 
Total DarGweeks siccwis v << bias evecsecevsse 217 “1,059,880,000 85 890,300,000 7 836,426,000 68 
Gea GORE: ode wet obese <édeewesstcéeesedes 679 9,216,753,000 86 8,679,939,000 80 8,350,855,000 77 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 





Wasuinecton, D. C.;-Aug. 4. 


Following is a 


statement for five associations of the gross 


stock footage July 26, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders of stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
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Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 


132 1,022,160,000 
140 1,394,959,000 
76 1,323,290,000 
7 265,940,000 
187 1,097,322,000 


134,400,000 13 
288,364,000 21 
123,214,000 9 

17,679,000 7 
207,996,000 19 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw Orveans, La., Aug. 4.—For the week 
ending July 26, Saturday, 149 mills of. total 
capacity of 173% units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
3 Year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 72,974,000 wah eee 
Actual ....... ... 52,528,000 71.98 ite fei 
Shipments* ....2,416 50,736,000 69.53 96.59 
Orders 
Received* ....2,415 50,715,000 69.50 96.55 


On hand end 
weekt .»»-6,974 146,454,000 .... (ees 

*Orders were 99.96 percent of shipments. 

tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 149 mills showed 


a decrease of 0.01 percent, or 21,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Aug. 4.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended July 26: Percent 


oO - 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 


Capacity, 60 units. ..12,236,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 4,023,000 67,000 33 





Shipmentst ........ 3,083,000 51,000 25 
Orders receivedt.... 2,234,000 37,000 18 
Orders on hand..... Da Teen ~cvsde oe 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 81 units*. .17,113,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 3,927,000 48,000 23 
Shipmentst ........ 2,049,000 25,000 12 
Orders receivedt.... 1,372,000 17,000 8 
Orders on hand..... 12,265,000  «..... ne 


*Dalily 10-hour yredustive capacity of 35,00 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 








North Carolina Pine 


Norro.k, Va., Aug. 4.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes. the following- analysis 
of figures from one hundred and two mills for 
the week ended July 26: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..16,380,000 me ae «és 
Actual .. 6,415,000 39 nf 

Shipments . 7,151,000 44 111 > 

OvGersy ..c0s 5,287,000 32 83 74 

Unfilled 
orders c+. 57,883,000 - 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 651,833 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 53,009 feet. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 2.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended July 26: 

—Redwood. White- 


Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production ... 6,280,000 100 1,262,000 
Shipments ..... 4,964,000 79 1,256,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,343,000 69 2,682,000 
Gu. ham. sss. 19,141,000 6,370,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


Northern California*.......1,781,000 1,835,000 
Southern California*....... 1,176,000 1,353,000 
DOT - vc dcnwe sie d vee ode a2 57,000 42,000 
RR eer er 1,369,000 957,000 
ll. a ae a 581,000 156,000 





4,964,000 4,343,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., Aug. 6.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Aug. 2: 
Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for week...... 47,421,000 
I aitire Kawemen «hae cee resate 37,866,000 
eee 35,422,000 
Report of 66 mills: 
Operating capacity........cccsse5 74,469,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 48,534,000 
Actual production for week....... 44,492,000 
Report for 76 mills: 
Average production.............. 41,257,000 
SPE PONE. one dope wieldnceee dk> 124,670,000 
Stocks on hand—Aug. 2.......... 1,330,908,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production 
Operating capacity ............ 74,469,000 
Average for 3 previous years.. 48,534,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Aug. 2,1930 Aug. 3, 1929 


Actual for week.... 44,492,000 51,844,000 


ee eee 34,848,000 48,320,000 
Orders received ..... 32,664,000 42,832,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production 

Average for 3 previous years..... 31,818,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Aug. 2,1930 Aug. 3, 1929 
Unfilled orders....... 104,364,000 128,388,000 
Gross stocks on hand.1,056,805,000 851,542,000 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 4.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for May 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report —covering 81 
mills operating 113%4 units that produced 191,- 
334,981 feet—shows that the average total cost 
per thousand feet for that month was $24.85. 
This is an increase of 11 cents over the average 
cost for April, which on a production of 205,- 
207,413 feet was $24.74, and a decrease of 31 
cents from May last year. The average cost 
for the first five months of 1930 was $25.31 on 
a total production of 978,089,538 feet, compared 
with $25.12 on a production of 1,163,475,495 
feet for 1929. Of the 66 concerns whose mills 
are included in this report, only 22 showed 
costs less than the average. The figures for 
the entire number show a spread from a low 
of $17.90 to a high of $32.73. 
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‘Helpful Suggestions to Builders 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ably average about $6,000 to $8,000 per center, 
and will involve extensive use of lumber. 

The TX department is actively ‘behind the 
program to develop the sale of lumber beyond 
the present estimated needs of $1,000,000 worth 
of wood construction to $50,000,000 worth, and 
even more, if lumbermen co-operate. 








California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 2.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 


Percent 

Percent of same 

of pro- period 

Feet duction of 1929 


For Week ended July 26: 


Production .......... 29,711,000 ait 
Shipments .........-- 19,210,000 65 
CRUE in kccccncscecs 23,690,900 89 ie 
Stocks end week... .672,588,000 <> 110 
For Jan. 1 to July 26: 

oduction .........534,247,000 ag 74 
imate cnn maha 604,126,000 113 79 
OS eer 628,316,000 118 80 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 6.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 227 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Aug. 2 gave 
these figures: 


Production. .125,252,000 
Shipments ..146,580,000 17.03% over production 
Orders ..... 141,315,000 12.82% over production 


A group of 349 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 301,913,000 
Average weekly cut for twenty-five weeks— 
92 


D 62ecwkh Genes delta hese Fs 208,359,000 
SOE. <vcicnquepul tee deweciewstsede sas 176,095,000 
Actual cut week ended Aug. 2...... 145,079,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 2 was 124,837,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 46,522,000 42,963,000 101,243,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 53,344,000 58,962,000 163,041,000 
Export . 31,208,000 23,894,000 121,164,000 
ee | Kea 15,240,000 TORE  koksacuees 
146,314,000 141,059,000 385,448,000 


A group of 182 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 
ended ane: 


Production 114,887,000 140,677,000 165,641,000 
Shipments .133,558,000 139,693,000 170,946,000 
Orders .....126,528,000 131,511,000 170,977,000 


Average first 25 weeks 
1930 1929 


Every course owner will not be a prospect 
for a permanent housed-in athletic center, but 
it is believed probable that at least ‘séveral 
thousand of the new proprietors will see their 
way clear to develop themselves into commu- 
nity center amusement resorts. 

Skating rinks, Little Theaters,’ comfort sta- 
tions, oil-filling stations, information bureaus, 
indoor tennis courts, basket ball fields, bowl- 
ing centers and numerous other uses are among 
the suggestions advanced. 


* * * 


Champion Used Wood Shafts 


MINNEAPCLIS, MINN., Aug. 4.—When the 
incomparable Bobby Jones won the National 
Open Golf Tournament at the Interlachen Golf 
Club, Mirror Lake, he used wood shafts on 
his clubs, his drivers and his irons. 

Fisher, representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at the 
suggestion of W. F. Shaw, trade extension 
manager, visited the club and interviewed its 
golf professionals, the caddie master and a 
dozen or so of the leading caddies who made 
the rounds with some of the leaders during 
the big play. 

Among other things, Mr. Fisher learned that 
of the first fourteen contestants seven used 
wood shaft drivers, or wood clubs, nine used 
wood shafts on their iron clubs and five used 
wood shafts on their entire set. 

Mr. Fisher was informed by two profes- 
sionals that after years of experience they “can 
see nothing but wood shaft clubs,” and be- 
lieve that within five years the trend will be 
back to wood shafts for all clubs. One pro- 
fessional stated that he could go into a plant, 
work for a week and be able to turn out metal 
shafts such as are used on golf clubs, whereas 
it took men of long experience to turn out 
hickory shafts. He believes that the profes- 
sional who shoots a good score realizes this 
and will turn to wood shaft clubs. 

Some splendid golfers, with fine records, who 
are strong advocates and users of steel shafts, 
played in the National Open Golf Tournament 
—but they did not take the cup. 

-. 


Insurance Against Moths 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—About the 
latest wrinkle in advertising and insurance was 
disclosed recently by the offer of a prominent 
manufacturer of cedar chests to insure pur- 
chasers against moth damage to clothing stored 
in his chests. 

This manufacturer announces that insurance 
policies in denominations of $250, $500 and 
$1,000, depending upon the price of the chest, 
will be furnished purchasers who apply within 
two years after the chest leaves the factory. A 
card accompanies each chest to be filled out by 
the purchaser and returned to the factory, 
whereupon the insurance is automatically writ- 
ten up. 

It is well known that all treatments presumed 
to kill moths are not successful. Therefore in- 
surance against moth damage by this manu- 





Orders Within 4 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 7.—Six hundred and two softwood mills of eight associations for 
the week ended Aug. 2 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 
aggregating 259,754,000 feet, shipments, 259,751,000 feet, and orders, 248,706,000 feet. The week’s 
figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association..... 


WE IG, 0 Lt bhatt seb atdwess 


Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


SOR I i ik WAS e Ase 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association...... Si wetae ss 
California Redwood Association..............- 








No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
re 132 48,469,000 45,570,000 45,024,000 
Bec 227 125,252,000 146,580,000 141,315,000 
nA 87 47,421,000 37,866,000 35,422,000 
Xe 16 16,948,000 13,013,000 12,136,000 
no 7 8,007,000 3,402,000 3,977,000 
as 18 2,699,000 1,244,000 965,000 
je 106 6,498,000 8,107,000 5,266,000 
as 9 4,460,000 3,969,000 4,601,000 
ig 602 259,754,000 259,751,000 248,706,000 
“a 267 28,606,000 25,313,000 22,912,000 
is 18 2,329,000 2,097,000 960,000 
ee 285 30,935,000 27,410,000 23,872,000 


facturer means that he knows he is wholly 
warranted in making the offer to his custom- 
ers after having demonstrated by practical tests 
that his product is actually moth proof. 

As a simple practical measure for the erad- 
ication of moths the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has found substantially built chests and 
closets of Juniperus virginiana or aromatic red 
cedar heartwood most expedient. All cloth- 
ing stored in such chests or closets should be 
thoroughly cleaned beforehand. When this is 
done tests have demonstrated that chests and 
closets of this material will positively kill the 
newly hatched larvae, which are the source of 
moth damage. 

The Department of Agriculture likewise ad- 
vises that the mere lining of chests and closets 
with a thin veneer of aromatic red cedar is 
insufficient. A full three-fourths inch of cedar 
should be used for bottom, sides and top of 
chests or for interiors of closets, and they 
should be tightly built. The natural oil from 
the cedar is an insecticide for moths, and where 
there is enough wood to carry a sufficient quan- 
tity of this oil, and where doors and lids are 
kept tight so that the oil fumes may do their 
work, these clothing storage containers become 
an effective specific against newly hatched or 
young larvae. 


Unsold Stock at Low Point 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Cavir., Aug. 6—Both unsold 
lumber at Los Angeles harbor and incoming 
cargoes for the week are at low figures, ac- 
cording to the report released today. Unsold 
stock totaled 8,604,000 board feet and total 
cargo shipments were 14,943,000 board feet. 
There were twelve cargoes of fir with 14,583,- 
000 board feet and one cargo of redwood with 
360,000 board feet. Fifty-two. vessels are re- 
ported laid up and none operating off shore. 
Building permits for July exceeded those of 
June, but fell 25 percent under those for July 
of last year. The month’s total was $5,841,626 
as compared to $7,942,153 for July, 1929. Totals 
for the first seven months of the year are like- 
wise about 25 percent under those for the cor- 
responding period of last year, the figures be- 
ing $45,554,527 and $62,013,732, respectively. 


Fire Destroys Virginia Mill 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 6.—AIl operations of 
Natwick & Co., lumber and timber dealers, of 
Baltimore, who make a specialty of bridge tim- 
bers and various other unusual kinds of wood 
products, were stopped by orders from the 
United States Forest Service near Winchester, 
Va., because of the grave danger of sparks 
from the narrow-gage railroad engines setting 
fire to the forest, now parched from the long 
drouth, The Natwick firm controls 30,000 acres 
of timber in western Frederick, Hardy and 
Hampshire counties, West Virginia. Fires had 
devastated thousands of acres adjacent to the 
Natwick holdings. 

The precautions of the Government were 
speedily justified by the breaking out of a fire 
at Gore, Va., where the company had one of its 
operations, shortly after midnight of Aug. 5, 
when a total of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber and the sawmill were destroyed and a 
number of other buildings damaged. The blaze 
burned for more than seven hours. The loss 
amounts to between $250,000 and $300,000. 

The adjusters have gone to work promptly, 
and a decision as to whether the plant shall be 
rebuilt will be reached without delay. The firm 
has about one and a half year of cutting on the 
tract, and must then move on the other side of 
the mountain. The plant had not been running 
for some months. 


FARM COMMITTEE 


“I know more about a farmer’s hardships 
” 
now. 
“How so, Senator?” 
“Our chairman makes our committee meet 
at sunrise,” 
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National Hardwood Inspection Rules Committee 
Report and Recommendations 


Printed in pamphlet form, the report and 
recommendations of the inspection rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, which will be presented to the thirty- 
third annual convention in Toronto, Ont., Sept. 
11 and 12, are being sent out to the members 
from the offices of the association in Chicago. 
These recommendations are the result of a 
meeting held by the inspection rules committee 
in Chicago on June 12 and 13. The committee 
explains that, with the exception of one or two 
additions and slight modifications, the changes 
recommended are largely in the nature of clari- 
fication and chiefly concern points brought out 
in the field during the last year. The thought 
of the committee is that the changes recom- 
mended will insure more uniformity of inter- 
pretation and application. The recommenda- 
tions largely involve special grades. The com- 
mittee reports that it is “unanimous in its opin- 
ion that serious consideration should be given 
to the subject of simplification of the present 
standard grades, in accordance with principles 
acceptable to all branches of the hardwood in- 
dustry. The committee’s further opinion is that 
a simplification, in accordance with such prin- 
ciples, would largely eliminate misunderstand- 
ings in interpretation and insure much greater 
uniformity in application of the rules. It is not 
the thought of your committee that any radical 
change in the entire structure of the existing 
rules should be taken at one step, but that a 
gradual transition, extending over a period of 
years, would be more in order. Such a policy 
should obtain the results which your committee 
believes are necessary, without causing confu- 
sion in the industry. The committee’s opinion 
is that the principle of determining the num- 
ber of cuttings in the present cutting grades 
from a surface measure basis, could well be 
considered without further delay, and that the 
consensus of the convention along this line 
would be of great aid to future inspection rules 
committees in their deliberations.” 

The recommendations for changes to be 
acted upon at the convention follow. Page ref- 
erences are to page numbers in the 1930 edition 
of the rules book. 

Page 12, Paragraph 1. Change to read as 
follows: 


“Inspectors are instructed to study these 
rules carefully and use their best judgment 
in applying them, but shall not allow their 
judgment to supersede anything specifi- 
cally stated in the rules themselves.” 


Page 15, Paragraph 30-A. Change second 
and third sentences to read as follows, re- 
spectively: 

“Four worm holes each not exceeding 
ve” in diameter or their equivalent equals 
one defect.” 

“Three worm holes each not exceeding 
%” in diameter or their equivalent equals 
one defect.” 


Page 16, Paragraph 32. Change to read as 
follows: 


“Wane or its equivalent in other defects, 
1” wide, one-sixth the length of the piece 
in the aggregate or its equivalent at one 
or both ends. In the wane defect, wane 
may extend the full thickness of the piece 
showing on both faces, but in no event 
shall wane extend over one-sixth the 
width of the piece unless located within 
twelve inches of either end.” 


Page 17, Paragraph 42. Change to include 
the words “in the aggregate” after the word 
“exceeding” in the first line. 


Page 19, No. 1 Common. Change paragraph 
63 to read as follows: 

“Pieces 8” and over wide, 7 to 9 feet long, 
must work 66%% clear face in not over 
two cuttings.” 

Insert after paragraph 63, as paragraph 64, 
the following: 

“Pieces 8 to 11” wide, 10 to 13 feet long, 
must work 66%% clear face in not over 


three cuttings; 14 feet and longer, in not 
over four cuttings.” 


Insert after proposed paragraph 64, as para- 
graph 65, the following: 

“Pieces 12” and over wide, 10 to 13 feet 
long, must work 66%% clear face in not 
over four cuttings; 14 feet and longer, in 
not over five cuttings.” 


Page 20, No. 2 Common. Change paragraph 
69 to read as follows: 


“Pieces 8” and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long, 
must work 50% clear face in not over three 
cuttings.” 


Insert after paragraph 69, as paragraph 70, 
the following: 


“Pieces 8 to 11” wide, 10 to 13 feet long, 
must work 50% clear face in not over four 
cuttings; 14 feet and longer, in not over 
five cuttings.” 


Insert after proposed paragraph 70, as 
paragraph 71, the following: 

“Pieces 12” and wider, 10 to 13 feet long, 
must work 50% clear face in not over five 
cuttings; 14 feet and longer, in not over 
six cuttings.” 

Page 21. Basswood, Soft Elm, Soft Maple, 
and Buckeye. Change to read as follows: 

“Basswood, Soft Elm, Soft Maple, Box 
Elder and Buckeye.” 


Page 23. Plain Red and White Oak and 
Locust. Change Note to read as follows: 

“Streaks and/or spots of similar nature, 
if excessive, will reduce a piece one grade 
only.. In the grades requiring clear face 
cuttings, streaks and/or spots of similar 
nature, extending over more than one-sixth 
of the face of the required cuttings in the 
aggregate shall be considered excessive. In 
Firsts and Seconds, streaks and/or spots of 
similar nature, extending over more than 
one-sixth of the poor face of the piece in 
the aggregate, shall be considered exces- 
sive.”’ 


Page 23. Quartered Red and White Oak. 
Change Note to read same as Note under 
Plain Red and White Oak and Locust. 


Page 27. Quartered Sap Gum and Quar- 
tered Black Gum, “Ribbon Stripe” Grade. 
Change to read as follows: 


“When ribbon stripe figure is specified 
each piece shall be selected for the stripe 
effect caused by the wavy grain brought out 
in the quarter sawing process. One face 
of each piece in grade of Firsts and Sec- 
onds, the face side of Selects, and one face 
of each cuting in No. 1 Common and No. 2 
Common must show 90% in the aggregate 
of such ribbon stripe effect.” 


Page 29. Quartered Red Gum, “Ribbon 
Stripe” Grade. Change to read same as 
Quartered Sap Gum and Quartered Black 
Gum. 


Page 28. Plain Sawn Red Gum, Figured 
Wood (when specified). Change to read as 
follows: 


“Each piece shall be especially selected 
for markings and color tones of spots and 
streaks producing a variegated effect on the 
surface. 

One face of each piece in the grade of 
Firsts and Seconds; the face side of Selects, 
and one face of each cutting in No. 1 Com- 
mon and No. 2 Common must show 90% 
in the aggregate of such markings and 
color tones, with the exception’. that 
unfigured spaces not exceeding 1” by 
24” or its equivalent in area between spots 
and streaks, shall be disregarded. 


Otherwise the rules for Plain Red Gum 
shall be applied.” 


Page 30. Quartered Red Gum. Figured 
Wood (when specified). Change to read same 
as Plain Sawn Red Gum, Figured Wood. 


Page 31. Cherry, No. 1 Common. Change 
entire grade to read as follows: 


“Standard, with the following exceptions: 

Each cutting must be clear and red on 
the heartwood side of the board and may 
be one-half sapwood in the aggregate on 
the sap side of the board. The grade must 
be made from the red (heartwood) side of 
the board with the reserve side of the cut- 
tings sound; the sapwood side of the board 
otherwise must work 66%% clear. 

Pieces 4 to 6 feet long and pieces 3” and 
4” wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must have one 
red (heartwood) face and may be one-half 


bright sapwood in the aggregate on the 
reverse side.” 


Page 31. Cherry, No. 2 Common, Change 
to read as follows: 

“Standard, with the following’ excep- 
tions: 

Each cutting must be clear and red on 
the heartwood side of the board and may 
be all sapwood on the sap side of the board. 
The grade must be made from the red 
(heartwood) side of the board with the re- 
verse side of the cuttings sound; the sap- 
wood side of the board otherwise must 
work 50% clear. 

Gum spots shall be admitted. 

There is no restriction as to heart cen- 
ter.” 


Page 32. Black Walnut. Selects. Change 
fifth paragraph to read as follows: 


“Admit 60% of 6 to 9 feet lengths, of 
which 60% one-fourth may be 6 and 7 feet 
lengths.” 


Page 32. Black Walnut. No. 1 Common, 
Change last paragraph to read as follows: 

“Each cutting must be clear and black 
on the heartwood side of the board, and 
may be one-half sapwood in the aggregate 
on the sap side of the board. The grade 
must be made from the black (heartwood) 
side of the board with the reverse side of 
the cuttings sound; the sapwood side of 
the board otherwise must work 66%4% 
clear.” 


Pages 32 and 33. Black Walnut. No, 2 
Common. Change last paragraph to read as 
follows: 


“Each cutting must be clear and black on 
the heartwood side of the board and may 
be all sapwood on the sap side of the 
board. The grade must be made from the 
black (heartwood) side of the board with 
the reverse side of the cuttings sound; the 
sapwood side of the board otherwise must 
work 50% clear.” 


Page 57. Panel and Wide No. 1. Change 
to include the following paragraph between 
present third and fourth paragraphs: 


“Pieces which must be clear on both 
sides will admit splits not exceeding 6” 
in length in one or both ends.” 

Page 58. Strips. Clear. Change to read 
as follows: 


“Lengths, 8 to 16 feet. 

Clear Strips must have one clear face, 
the reverse side two good edges and other- 
wise sound.” 


Page 58. Strivs. No. 1 Common, Change 
to read as follows: 


“Lengths, 6 to 16 feet. 

The reverse side of the cuttings must 
have two good edges and be otherwise 
sound. Pieces 2” and 2%” wide will admit 
cuttings not less than 2” wide; 3” and 
wider will admit cuttings not less than 3” 
wide. 

No cutting shall be considered which is 
less than 2 feet long. 

Pieces 2” and wider, 6 to 11 feet long, 
must work 66%% clear face in not over two 
cuttings; 12 feet and over long, in not over 
three cuttings.” 


Pages 58 and 59. Strips. No. 2 Common. 
Change to read as follows: 


“Lengths, 6 to 16 feet. 

No. 2 Common. Strips must work 50% 
clear face in cuttings 2” or wider by 2 feet 
or longer. The reverse side of the cuttings 
must have two good edges and be other- 
wise sound.” 


Page 59. Plain and Quartered Oak Strips. 
Include the following after the second para- 
graph: 

“Bevel on the clear face side of the piece 
in grades of Clear and Clear Sap must be 
measured off. The reverse side will admit 
bevel or its equivalent in other defects 
which do not exceed amount admitted in 
definition of Good Edge, Page 15, Para- 
graph 27. 

Bevel on the face side of the piece in 
grades of No. 1 Common and No. 2 Common 
which does not exceed one-half the thick- 
ness of the piece where the surface meas- 
ure is made will be admitted in the waste 
portion of the piece. The reverse side of 
the cuttings will admit bevel or its equiva- 
lent in other defects which do not exceed 
amount in definition of Good Edge, Page 
15, Paragraph 27.” 
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Northern Mills Consider Home Finance 


Appoint Committee to Study Aid to Retailer—Find T hat Advertising and Field Promotion 
Help Sales—Give Attention to Forestry Matters 


RHINELANDER, Wi1s., Aug. 4.—The midsum- 
mer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, held here 
last Thursday and Friday, was largely attended. 
Many of the visitors came by automobile, and 
were given the freedom of the city by the au- 
thorities, the city council having ruled that all 
visitors could park as long as they wished and 
at any point in the city. During the prelim- 
inary committee meetings, some of the mem- 
bers played golf at the Rhinelander Country 
Club, and others went out to Wildwood resort, 
where the business meeting of the association 
was held. This resort is about four miles from 
Rhinelander and comprises a group of beauti- 
ful log buildings on a level space of ground 
facing the Wisconsin River, with a lake close 
at hand for bathing. 

The business meeting was held on the lawn 
under the shade of the pine trees, with Presi- 
dent J. D. Mylrea in the chair, and Secretary 
O. T. Swan officiating in his usual efficient 
manner. 


Presents Home Finance Suggestion 


In presenting his report and the agenda for 
the meeting, Mr. Swan referred particularly to 
log siding being shipped intc Wisconsin from 
the West Coast, all of which could be manu- 
factured from northern hemlock and white pine 
at a lower price because of a lower freight 
rate. He also stressed the fact that grade 
marking of hemlock is well established, and 
thought all the mills should continue to grade- 
mark their products. The association, he said, 
is spending considerable money in advertising 
hemlock and hardwood lumber in the territory 
that is the natural market for those woods. He 
recommended that more attention be given to 
building conditions and to home financing. At 
this point, President Mylrea interjected the re- 
mark that he had talked with Walter Kasten, 
president of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, who said that if the lumbermen 
and their associates would form a finance com- 
pany with $150,000 cash capital, his bank would 
take mortgages to the extent of $500,000, and 
that this system could be extended still further. 


Advertising Helps Maple and Birch 


Mr. Swan reported that the association’s ad- 
vertising had resulted in an increased demand 
for northern hard maple, which is being used 
more freely for furniture and is to some extent 
replacing mahogany. He spoke of the desir- 
ability of American lumber being used in pref- 
erence to foreign woods, and the necessity of 
intensive work along this line. He cited the 
well known case of the Government buying for- 
eign mahogany for furniture for use in army 
offices. 

A brief explanation was given of the tariff, 
Judge W. S. Bennet, of Chicago, who has been 
closely identified with the tariff fight, being 
mentioned as entitled to great credit for the 
success attained. 

Tie production was briefly discussed, and pro- 
ducers were told that it is necessary for them 
to keep closely in touch with the needs of the 
railroads. 

The promotion of birch was briefly covered, 
particularly birch trim, and the necessity was 
mentioned of furnishing birch dressed and cut- 
to-length and sizes for delivery to even the 
smaller carpenter shops. 


Manufacturers Should Aid to Finance 


One of the principal speakers was A. J. 
Hager, Lansing, Mich., well known retailer, 
who discussed home financing. He first said 
that the retail lumberman apparently is ex- 


pected to do all this financing and furnish his 
own money. Mr. Hager thought this policy 
should not be continued. He said: 


The retailer is putting his own time, taxes 
and everything else into the furnishing of 
lumber and material for the houses, and there 
should be provided finance companies, tacked 
by the manufacturers, to supply the neces- 
sary funds. 

Referring to the tremendous growth of par- 
tial payment selling in other lines, and the 
amount of money being spent for amusements, 
he said that if lumber manufacturers desire 
their share of the public’s money, they must 
do something to show themselves worthy of it. 
Mr. Hager cited the fact that in Lansing his 
company has financed between forty and fifty 
buildings during the last year. Monthly pay- 
ments amount to about $1,400. On this entire 
servicé to date there are only about $400 delin- 
quent, and this is confined to three cases. 

Mr. Hager said a few years ago, when there 
were 3,000,000 motor cars in the United States, 
the cry was made that the point of saturation 
was reached. Now there are 22,000,000 cars, 
and the automobile builders are looking for a 
still higher point of saturation. The motor ac- 
ceptance corporations will take the notes of 
the purchasers and seldom have to foreclose. 
The same automobile purchaser depends on the 
general public to furnish him with a house. 
He would rather pay rent than own a house, 
because he is paying in monthly installments 
and is accustomed to that. 

F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, reported on 
the activities of his department. The associa- 
tion recently won a case before a commissioner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
has recommended that rates into eastern terri- 
tory be reduced materially. It is expected that 
the commission will accept the examiner’s re- 
port. Mr. Ducker also referred to the adjust- 
ment of rates on tan bark, which now are on 
a basis of 85 percent of the lumber rate. 


Tells of Study of Slash Disposal 


Dr. Raphael Zon, of the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station, exhibited a map of the 
district of which Rhinelander is the center, 
showing both cut-over and virgin lands. He 
said there are 375,000 acres of cut-over land in 
this district. 

Dr. Zon reported that he has a force of men 
in the field studying the slash disposal prob- 
lem. In the Lake States much pressure has 
been brought on the legislatures to pass com- 
pulsory slash disposal laws. In Wisconsin a 
bill was withdrawn a year ago, when it was 
proposed that an impartial body make a study 
to determine the facts. Dr. Zon was called 
upon to make this study, and said that the 
work would cover the principal lumbering 
counties in Wisconsin. The men are examin- 
ing and reporting on the types of slashings, 
their age and the extent to which slash is a 
fire menace in each age class. Examinations 
have shown that there are other classes of land 
more inflammable than that covered with slash. 
For example, land covered with grass and pop- 
ple in certain seasons is very inflammable. Jack 
pine lands are easily ignited, as are some of 
the berry brush lands. However, when heavily- 
slashed hardwood land does take fire it burns 
with a more intense heat. 

Dr. Zon said that the problem is not ex- 
clusively a slash problem, and that methods 
applicable to piné lands are not suited to hard- 
wood cutting. He has not yet discovered a 
method that could be recommended for the dis- 
posal of hardwood slash, but thought the char- 
acter of the operation might be modified to 


reduce the menace. For example, trails and 
logging spurs should be kept open and clean 
after the operation is discontinued, so as to 
afford means of ready access to fires and to 
act in part as fire lines. 

Dr. Zon said this report should not be taken 
as conclusive, as much remains to be done and 
questionnaires are to be returned from lumber- 
men and others in the cut-over lands districts. 

President Mylrea assured Dr. Zon that the 
offices of the association and any of the lum- 
bermen are open to him, and that all informa- 
tion they have bearing on the problem will be 
available. 

President Mylrea then introduced Paul W. 
Kelleher, forester of the Wisconsin conserva- 
tion commission, assuring him of the co-opera- 
tion of lumbermen in the work of his depart- 
ment. 


Promotion Work Is Getting Results 


T. R. Kerr, field service representative, then 
told of his work in promoting the increased 
use of northern hemlock and hardwood. He 
has covered the territory from Chicago, In- 
diana and Grand Rapids, visiting architects and 
the industrial plants in behalf of northern hard- 
woods. He has been successful in having birch 
specified on a number of large propositions, in- 
cluding the new house office building at Wash- 
ington. His work also has resulted in the use 
of more birch in the furniture trade. He told 
of the results obtained by the advertising and 
promotion campaign in behalf of early Ameri- 
can maple furniture, which is increasing in 
popularity and is being extensively advertised 
to the public. 

Resolutions in memory of departed lumber- 
men were passed, referring to W. B. Heine- 
man, J. C. Soper and E. C. Woodford. The 
president and secretary also were directed to 
send a message to Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
expressing regret at his enforced absence from 
the meeting, and extending best wishes for his 
early recovery. 

The meeting then adjourned, and was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the board of directors, 
which discussed the question of organizing a 
home finance company. President J. D. Mylrea 
and George N. Harder were appointed to work 
out the details after conferences with bankers, 
and to report at the next meeting in October. 

More than 125 participated in the banquet, 
which was followed by dancing until midnight. 





Plans to Rebuild Maine Mill 


VAN Buren, Me., Aug. 5.—Rebuilding of 
the old St. John Lumber Co. sawmill plant, of 
late years owned and operated by the Mada- 
waska Lumber Co., is planned. It was de- 
stroyed by fire on Monday, July 21. There were 
three buildings, erected twenty-five years ago, 
and it was the last lumber mill of any great 
size to remain in operation on the Maine side 
of the St. John River. The fire is believed to 
have been caused by a short circuit in electric 
wiring beneath the flooring of the mill. There 
was comparatively little sawed lumber in the 
mill, but the damage is estimated to be in the 
vicinity of $500,000, covered at least in part 
by insurance. The stock of about 7,000,000 
feet of logs in the mill yards was saved. 





Citizens who acquire their homes through 
the practice of thrift and self-denial for many 
years learn in the school of experience to set 
the proper value upon everything that is worth 
having. They are the bulwark of community, 
state and nation. 
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is located on the Niagara River, and is pro- 
vided with dock facilities. Improvements will 
be made and manufacturing facilities enlarged. 


manufacturers scheduled for the next month 
will be at Jacksonville, Fla., on Aug. 19; 
Charleston, S. C., Aug. 22; Asheville, N. C., 





ver fir lumber. It has enough timber to run 
the plant for ten years, but will also buy 
logs in the open market. A store, amusement 
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Good Fall Trade Expected been connected with the company’s business Hard to Determine Market Levels timel 
: , for a number of years, and is a son of George for ¢ 
Cincinnati, Onto, Aug. 5.—The outlook is 4, Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell. Louisvittr, Ky., Aug. 4.—Orders received conv: 
much brighter in the hardwood: trade and there bh © Lewis president of Palburn (Inc.), is in today’s mails were somewhat better than on Buile 
are hopes of better things. That buying for spending a week’s vacation at his camp. at recent Mondays, but for the most part they 99-31 
building construction will develop later in the Honey Harbor, Georgian Bay, Ont. are for small lots. Gum and oak are in fair repre 
fall than is customary in this market, was the B. S. Watrous, of the Perfection Flooring movement. Walnut is selling very well. Maple, in ev 
opinion expressed by leading dealers this week. (Co, Shreveport, La. was a visitor here last magnolia and elm, quartered black gum, sus | 
They look for a gradual revival of small home week. wormy oak and ash remain dull. Cottonwood, build 
building, now that loan associations are able = euceneeanees ee oe Fagg mea are “y occasion- val | 
get more money, but expect this movement wi ° . ally. Until the radio, furniture and automobile 1 
get under full swing late in September. Already Demand Shows Signs of Revival industries hecome much busier, hardwood sales a 
architects are being authorized to make Boston, Mass., Aug. 5. — The hardwood will not expand greatly. Prices are weak, and ing 
sketches, and a large number of small building jyarket is very quiet throughout. Some dis- t is hard to figure an established market, high 
projects are under contemplation. There is  tributors covering a wide territory believe  20me wholesalers as well as producers have tain. 
also hope for a better run of orders from the there has been a slight change in the right shown a tendency to reduce holdings, appar- hou: 
furniture factories, which have been practically girection. Sellers are disposed to be rather ently on the theory that prices would work auto 
dormant for weeks. Already they are be- conciliatory about prices. Some firms report lower. In some cases this policy worked out ciali 
ginning to make plans, and several nice in- that within a few days they have received well, where started early, because they can mer 
quiries are in the hands of local hardwood orders, although not large ones, from custom- "e-enter the market today and _ replace sacri- com 
dealers. Automobile factories are resuming ers from whom they have not heard for many ficed stuff at lower prices. However, it is at | 
their production. Contracts for hardwood were Weeks Building is slow but it is not stag- asserted by many that prices have reached stro 
made last fall in many instances, but shipping pant, and many houses are nearing the time bottom, and that their next move will be up- prol 
on them means cash for hardwood mills. when hardwoods will be required for finish, ward. Concerns which hung on to lumber the 
Radio cabinet factories also are going into flooring etc. Industrial demand also will re- 2"4 watched prices drop have been sorry that duc 
heavier production, and several good orders vive in the fall months. Buying of flooring is they did not take smaller losses earlier. T 
for oak, walnut, chestnut and poplar have slow, and prices are no firmer. First grade Inch stocks at Louisville are about as fol- ciat 
been placed; also some for No. 1 and 2 com-  pjain white oak flooring is offered at $83@ lows: Poplar FAS, southern, $78 to $80; niz 
mon cherry. Export trade is slow, but there 9509; second grade $66@72.50, third grade Appalachian, $88@90; saps and selects, south- was 
arethopes of an early improvement ;and a ¢45@50.50. First grade maple flooring from ¢t,. $55; Appalachian, $46@48; No. 2-A, ing 
more satisfactory run of prices. the South is $86.50, and from Michigan, $90@ southern, $30@32 ; Appalachian, $34@36; No. ing 
The hardwood price situation is not all 9359 First grade birch flooring from Ameri- 2-B, $23@25. Walnut, FAS, . $235; _ selects, J. 
that could be desired. Many say this is a can mills is $75@83, and one make of Canadian $155@160; No. 1-C, $85@90; No. 2, $35@38, sar 
buyer’s market, but others assert that there tock js $85 ; Plain sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $34@36; che 
are many items of which dry stocks are act- : a quartered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1 common, str 
ually scarce, although stocks of other items ‘ $40@42; red gum, FAS, $90; No. 1-C, $46@ on 
are a trifle burdensome and their prices are not Southern Hardwoods in Poor Demand 48; quartered, $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; Lu 
so steady. Thick, plain oak is by no means M TEN a Outside of No. 1, $45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; No. ( 
plentiful, nor are sound wormy oak and chest- | yer ye oe oe ne nee ‘ r 1, $32@33. Southern red oak, plain, FAS, by 
nut and higher grades of poplar, gum, cherry, pei age! come ag! hte 9 notably o $60@65 ; No. 1, $44@46; southern white, an 
ash and maple. Dealers say that when the —— ee va iu os = ustry, snare ogy plain, FAS, $80@85; No. 1-C, $45@50. Ap- jec 
rush does materialize these items will be listed poet na gh mgr med ay te erg deny 9 ro~  palachian red oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1-C, M 
as scarce and will command premiums. Even aa on pee : ab op See °, ut not $45@50; Appalachian white oak, plain, FAS, tai 
4/ and 8/4 in FAS and No. 1 common and a _ ae ae a ogee ne $90; No. 1, $52@55; white oak quartered, 
select grades are stiffening up in anticipation ee ee ap raped “eco ip FAS, $125@130; No. 1-C, $70@75; sound gi 
of the more extensive demand, for curtailment 52™* # to p> rons ower, and shipments about wormy oak, $30@32. m 
has cut down the supply. the same. ya isa —— re ae “c 
Merny of southern pine and cypress and ghee aie ieee tavee ssaiaai pi 
*acific coast woods are largely dependent upon 7 @ ae 4 ; H 
fume tliing.” Seam —— a enol a on because of circumstances, may develop rap- To Build 75,000-foot Hemlock Mill . 
develop from inquiries now out. There was a flurry of buying on the part of PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 2.—A 75,000-foot_ca- pl 
menace: furniture manufacturers following their shows, arigg  gpe cy nang Poli a —_ a a 
but they apparently are not going to take large , . yay we ai 
News of Buffalo Trade quantities of southern woods. The automobile Woodward Lumber Co. which was recently A 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The Buffalo lum- makers are not buying, though some of the incorporated with $1,000,000 capital stock. The Sf 
ber dealers’ annual golf tournament at East big plants have resumed after several weeks’ plant will employ about 200 men. Announce- . 
Aurora will be played on Aug. 20, followed by suspension and may place a little business. The ment to this effect was made by Walter A. ee 
a green corn and chicken dinner at the Elma _ radio industry is not doing a great deal, conse- Woodward, of Cottage Grove, Ore., who is 
Methodist Church. C. Ashton McNeil is gen- quently cabinet plants are taking less lumber Vice president and general manager of the com- 
eral chairman, and C. W. Hurd has charge than many expected them to. Foreign trade P@my: Clearing of ground for the plant will 
of dinner arrangements. is slow compared with its volume of two begin next week and it is hoped to have the . 
The Buffalo Lawn Bowling Club rink, of | months ago. Flooring business was never so mill in operation the coming fall. The Bradley- i 
which R. E. Fairchild, treasurer of Mixer & poor, one report indicating that it is only 11 Woodward Lumber Co. has taken over the ‘ 
Co., is a member, won the international cup percent of normal, which would indicate that Properties of N. B. Bradley & Son, of Bay \ 
in the tournament held here last week. Mr. one good sized plant could about take care City, Mich., and those of the Oregon Timber " 
Fairchild was also a winner in the Scotch of the country’s business, so the usual supply & Lumber Co., formerly of Clatsop County. . 
doubles. of flooring oak for that industry is not required. Officers of the new company are Fred W. k 
The Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), While here and there one meets up with Bradley, Bay City, Mich. president; Walter : 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has purchased the bullish feeling, none is able to justify it with A. Woodward, Cottage Grove, vice president 
6Y%4-acre manufacturing tract and plant for- concrete facts. Most lumber manufacturers are and general manager; Roy W. Leonard, Cot- 
merly occupied by the Dodge & Bliss Co. plan- _ rapidly reaching the point where they feel that @8¢ Grove, secretary. Mr. Woodward also 
ing mill. The company has used the property “there is no use in trying to kid ourselves” and Operates the W. A. Woodward Lumber Co. at | 
under lease since last year when fire destroyed are beginning to cut their cloth accordingly. Cottage Grove. The company plans to e. 
the plant adjacent to the tract. The property Monthly conservation meetings of lumber cialize in the manufacture of hemlock and sil- | 
| 
| 


The Mallue Lumber & Mill Corporation has 
succeeded to the business of Henry E. Mallue 
& Bro. (Inc.). The company has a retail yard 
and mill at 1698 Genessee Street. Arthur C. 
Mallue is head of the company. 

Thomas W. Mitchell has been elected man- 
ager of the Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co., 
succeeding the late Edwin E. Carney. He has 


Aug. 30, and Charleston, W. Va., Sept. 2. 
F. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, Memphis, will attend the series. 

L. P. Wilbur has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Memphis Band Mill Co., it was 
announced here today. He is well known in 
local lumber circles, as well as among indus- 
trial consumers. 


hall and dwelling for employees will be erected 
near the mill site at once. 


A yuRY MAST is a temporary one used when 
the regular one has been blown away; it is a 
mast for a day, its name being a corruption of 
joury mast. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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More and Better Homes Is Convention Theme 


Granp Rapiws, Micu., Aug. 4.—No more 
timely or significant gathering has been held 
for a long time than the thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the United States League of 
Building & Loan Associations, held here July 
99-31. The meeting was largely attended by 
representatives of building and loan associations 
in every section of the country, and the consen- 
sus of the various reports made was that the 
building slump has been halted and that a grad- 
ual increase tor the remainder of the year will 
be noted. One speaker said: “Most surplus 
residence space has been liquidated and increas- 
ing populations are demanding homes with the 
highest type improvements that they can ob- 
tam.” The same speaker said: “The individual 
house today is being sold in competition with 
automobiles, radios, attractive clothes, commer- 
cialized entertainment, good schools and sum- 
mer camps for the children. Many of these 
commodities are available in better quality and 
at lower prices than ever before. There is a 
strong body of opinion which holds that the 
problem before the building industry is to widen 
the market for new residential building by pro- 
ducing better housing at lower costs.” 

The importance of the building and loan asso- 
ciation in the home building field is well recog- 
nized, particularly by the lumber industry which 
was represented on the program at this meet- 
ing by L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandis- 
ing counsel for the Southern Pine Association. 
J. F. Carter, trade extension manager of the 
same association, was also at the convention, in 
charge of an exhibit showing proper frame con- 
struction. [A picture of this exhibit was shown 
on page 45 of the Aug. 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. | 

One of the outstanding addresses was given 
by Philip Lieber, a nationally known building 
and loan leader, of Shreveport, La. His sub- 
ject, “What Does Sears, Roebuck Financing 
Mean to Us?” would have interested every re- 
tail lumber dealer in the country. 

Probably the most far reaching boost yet 
given to grade-marked lumber came out of this 
meeting. It was in the form of a book of 
“Specifications for Residential Building,” com- 
piled by John M. Wyman, associate editor of 
the American Building Association News. Mr. 
Putman introduced the specifications and ex- 
plained some of the values their observance 
would have for the local associations, their 
clients and the building industry as a whole. 
He Strongly urged the endorsement of these 
specifications. Later in the meeting a resolu- 
tion was adopted commending the book and 
adopting the idea in principle. 


Popularizing Home Ownership 


“Popularizing Home Ownership” was the 
subject of Mr, Putman’s address. He said this 
subject was chosen among other things because 
of the mutual interest of the 12,000 or more 
local building and loan associations represented 
by the league and the more than 10,000 saw- 
mills comprising the industry represented by 
him. He said: “We have billions of dollars 
invested in the production of lumber, the most 
generally used home building material in the 
country. You represent as many billions in- 
vested in homes built largely of our material.” 
Mr. Putman expressed the opinion that the 
country now is experiencing a home buyers’ 
strike, which has been developing for two or 
three years, and said that if the situation is 
to be changed the reasons must be located and 
corrected. Continuing, he said: 


Some years ago we had what was termed 
a buyers’ strike. At the same time we found 
those with goods to sell unwilling to lower 
their prices. The deadlock held until prices 
came down. I believe that is what we are 
facing today. Many manufacturers have low- 
ered their prices to a level in keeping with 
their present costs of production. I know 


that many items of lumber are selling at less 
than their cost of production. This, no doubt, 
holds good in other lines. I believe the 
builders are expecting these reduced prices 
to be passed on to them. 


In his talk throughout, Mr. Putman stressed 
the fact that home financing is, and should be, 
a local proposition, In this connection he said: 

Long distance real estate loans have never 
been satisfactory. To make an intelligent 
home loan requires an intimate knowledge 
only possible to local people. This being a 
fact, it seems to me a great future lies ahead 
for the local building and loan association. 

He urged the building and loan people to 
take a broader interest in the whole situation, 
to protect their clients from unreasonable profits 
by sub-dividers or real estate developers, and 
to take an interest in seeing that their clients 
get full value from the contractors or material 
people, and that the building and loan gets good 
collateral. In connection with this, he referred 
to the plan to adopt standard specifications for 
the homes on which money is loaned. He said: 

This is one of the greatest steps you could 
take for the protection of the home owner 
and in modernizing and popularizing your 
business. In this step you have given the 
lumber industry its first opportunity to help 
you standardize your collateral, and the home 
owner to get what he needs and is entitled 
to. Official grade-marked lumber is the only 
lumber protection we can give you. In adopt- 
ing these specifications and seeing that they 
are carried out, you will have the opportun- 
ity of securing the co-operation of all local 
interests that will enable them to meet any 
mail-order or other foreign competition. The 
home builder today wants a completed house 
and easy terms of payment. He is not in- 
terested in lumber, cement, hardware and 
building material, as such. 


Mr. Putman referred to the interest being 
taken by the lumber industry in helping to 
secure adequate home financing facilities. He 
told of the work of a special committee which 
has been investigating home financing in all its 
angles and has recommended to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that, inas- 
much as this is peculiarly a local proposition, 
the lumber industry employ an expert whose 
duty it will be to assist dealers and others 
interested in oreanizing building and loan asso- 
ciations or strengthening those already func- 
tioning and in every way possible to assist and 
encourage local groups in making home own- 
ing easy. In conclusion, he said: 

Lumber manufacturers are ready to act. 
We believe the retail lumber and building 
material dealers will work with us. Let us 
help you sell the builders on your standard 
specifications. If followed up with your su- 
pervision, this will protect the future of your 
eollateral. It also will bring back the con- 
fidence of the public in the value of properly 
constructed homes. Then help us arouse 
other manufacturers of nationally used 
building materials to join in a movement to 
make home building easy, safe and profit- 
able and therefore popular. 


The standard specifications for residential 
building, referred to, are in the form of a book 
entitled “Building and Loan Construction 
Standards.” In the section devoted to lumber, 
this is the first requirement: 


Quality. Each piece of lumber used for 
structural and framing purposes, wall and 
roof sheathing, exterior wall covering, sub 
and finished floors, ceilings, partition, finish 
and trim, and each bundle of lath and shin- 
gles, shall bear the guarantee and official 
grade-mark of the manufacturer’s association 
under whose rules it was manufactured, 
graded and purchased. 


Provision also is made that the sizes shall be 
in accordance with American Lumber Stand- 
ards. The purpose of the book is to establish 
definite and specific standards for home con- 


struction on which a basis for the loans can be 
estimated and also providing for inspection dur- 
ing construction, to make sure that all speci- 
fications are met by the builders. 

It is expected that local building and loan 
associations throughout the country will follow 
the lead of the Shreveport group, which already 
has adopted this plan. 


Activities of Wisconsin Clubs 


PortaGe, Wis., Aug. 5.—Montgomery Ward 
& Co. were present to address the District of 
Portage Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel Raulf 
here Monday evening, Aug. 4. 

The Montgomery member of this concern is 
Don S., secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who addressed the. deal- 
ers on methods of meeting mail order compe- 
tition, and on suggestions for lumber promo- 
tion. Roy Ward, of the Wisconsin Fireproof- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, is the other membér of 
the firm named, and the “company” is J. J. 
McCoy, of the Wisconsin Face & Fire Brick 
Co., also a guest speaker at the meeting. 

J. D. Taylor, of the Barker Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Randolph, Wis., and secretary of the club, 
directed arrangements for the meeting. 





Lumber and Home Development » 


Wisconsin Rapips, W1s,, Aug. 5.—Benjamin 
F. Springer, of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co, and president of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was the principal speaker 
before the Wisconsin Rapids Rotary Club at 
its meeting here July 30. C. F. Kellogg, of 
the Kellogg Brothers Lumber Co., of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, was in charge of the program. 

Mr. Springer told of the association of wood 
with the development of the homes of the coun- 
try. He declared that lumbermen are vitally 
interested in, reforestation, since once their 
source of raw material is gone, their business 
is gone. Lumber should be regarded as a 
crop, he emphasized, which must be harvested 
when ripe, or it will decay and become value- 
less. 


New Club Breaks Records 


Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 5.—The Walworth 
County Lumbermen’s Club, organized recently, 
broke three records at its second meeting held 
at the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium on Monday, July 
28. 

The first record broken was that this group 
had the largest attendance of dealers present at 
any single presentation of the “Dealers and 
Dollars” film and merchandising school given 
before the Wisconsin retailers through the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. Seventy-five retail- 
ers participated in the school. 

Another record was broken when this meet- 
ing boasted of having three women dealers in 
attendance at its business sessions and school. 
Mrs. Robert H. Sage, of the Sage-Fifield Co., 
Delavan, and Mrs. Ruth Malcomson and Miss 
Jessie Greenwood, both of the Whitewater 
Lumber Co., of Whitewater, Wis., were present 
at the sessions. 

Not one person left the meeting before the 
formal adjournment, thereby hanging up an- 
other record for this newly formed club. 


Goes Into Snow Fence Business 


CotumBIA Fatis, Monrt., Aug. 4.—The State 
Lumber Co. at Half Moon, about three miles 
west of here, has installed a snow-fence-making 
machine that weaves slats % inch by 2 inches 
that are cut to 4-foot lengths. It weaves them 
with five strands of wire, paints them and rolls 
them into bundles of an even number of lineal 
feet to the roll. The company has a contract 
for several miles of this kind of snow fencing. 
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Western Piners Hold Mid-Summer Meet 


[Special telegram to AmerRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 5.—The midsummer 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, held here today in the Davenport 
Hotel, was well attended. Adoption of the re- 
vised 7000 Series molding book as standard 
was the only definite work of the body, most 
of the day being given over to listening to 
and discussing reports on progress made by 
officers on various activities: of the association. 
President Walter M. Leuthold presided. 
Secretary S. V. Fullaway, jr., presented a 
summary of the work in progress, which was 
followed by detailed reports given by men in 
charge of each department. Mr. Fullaway also 
gave an analysis of the industry’s condition as 
indicated by the statistics of the association. 
N. L. Cary, advertising manager, told of the 
advertising and trade promotion work conducted 


the importance of a sustained advertising pro- 
gram at all times, and particularly when busi- 
ness is dull. -He stated the directors had voted 
to continue the advertising schedule as approved 
in the spring, which applies alike to Pondosa 
pine and Idaho white pine. He condemned the 
practice of an individual, or a lumber group, 
inserting in its advertising copy anything 
derogatory to any wood as a means of boost- 
ing the advantages of its own particular species. 
C. L. Isted, general manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., who is chairman of the 
molding committee, told of the work of the 
committee since the meeting in Chicago in April, 
and recommended that the association adopt the 
revised 7000 Series book, which was done. 
Albert Hermann, research engineer of the 
association, told of progress made in studies 
conducted in the association’s laboratory at 
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An interesting article depicting the use of Pondosa pine knotty paneling has just been published 


in the July, 1930 issue of the well known women’s magazine, Good Housekeeping. 


Natural 


color and black and white illustrations give the reader an excellent idea of the wall treatment 


and furnishings. 


The article describes a paneled dining room of the French Provincial type 


that was built at the Good Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations at 57th Street 
and 8th Avenue, New York City, where it has been open to the public for inspection since 


March. 


Replicas of the room also are shown at John Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, the John 


M. Smyth Store in Chicago, and the New England Furniture & Carpet Co. in Minneapolis. 
The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association of Portland Ore., co-operated with Good House- 
keeping studio in the building of this room. 


in the first half of 1930 and the intention soon 
to issue a publication for the information and 
use of architects and the general public, cover- 
ing Inland Empire woods. He also made refer- 
ence to the co-operative agreement made with 
Good Housekeeping Institute, which resulted 
in the building of a display room finished in 
knotty Pondosa pine, in its studio of furnish- 
ings and decorations in New York City. Illus- 
trations of the roome were presented in the 
July issue of Good Housekeeping, and reprints 
has been sent to architects and others inter- 
ested, _Mr. Cary also exhibited reprints of a 
story, with pictures, in the May issue of Better 
Homes & Gardens, telling of an attractive use 
of Idaho white pine for paneling. He told of 
the sales promotion work done by members of 
the association staff in the middle western and 
eastern sections of the country. 

W. C. Geddes, president of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, and chair- 
man of the advertising committee, emphasized 


Portland. He also discussed proposed structural 
grades for larch and fir, and told of his plans 
for developing rules covering structural grades 
in these woods. 

L. C. Jewett, association statistician, by the 
use of graphic charts, described the situation of 
Inland Empire lumber from the standpoint of 
statistics covering the production, orders and 
shipments, average sales prices and stocks on 
hand for a period of several years. Mr. Jewett 
also pointed out that 92 mills are now re- 
porting their production, orders and shipments 
for incorporation in the association’s weekly 
barometer, and that these mills represent 94 
percent of the production in the Inland Empire. 
Mr. Jewett said the figures to date indicated 
that the 1930 production would be at least 22 
percent less than that of last year. 

H. A. Gillis, traffic manager, presented a re- 
port on the matters handled by his department 
since the annual meeting. 

Walter F. Shaw, trade extension manager 


of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation, was present and gave the lumbermen 
first hand information of the work done by 
the National in recent months. 





Tells of Soviets Five-Year Plan 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 4.—An indication of 
the extraordinary increase that is reported jn 
lumber and woodworking activities in Russia 
in connection with that country’s 5-year pro- 
gram of industrial expansion, was given in an 
interview with four executives of the Russian 
woodworking industries who recently visited 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis, 

The party was headed by L. M. Gromoy, 
president of the union of lumber, paper, and 
wood products industries of all the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. He was accompanied by [, 
A. Murashov, chief engineer of one of the large 
furniture factory groups; E. P. Trutnev, chief 
engineer of a group of plywood and veneer 
plants; K. I. Pushkin, chief engineer of a saw- 
mill group, and interpreters. 

The principal mission of the group is a study 
of American woodworking and saw-milling ma- 
chinery, to determine whether American ma- 
chinery, which has not given its maximum ‘pro- 
duction under the present organization of per- 
sonnel in Russian factories, can be adapted to 
Russian needs, or whether the factory organiza- 
tion must be changed. 

According to Mr. Gromov, Russia expects 
to maintain an annual production of lumber, 
ties, poles, and pulp wood totaling over 6,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet. The production will be 95 
percent softwoods. There are already in opera- 
tion six hundred government sawmills, twenty- 
five large furniture factories, and thirty veneer 
and plywood plants, he said. Among other 
projects of the industrial expansion program 
cited by Mr. Gromov is the building, in the 
open country, of ten or fifteen complete indus- 
trial cities, capable of accommodating from 
25,000 to 150,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Gromov stated that the Russian univer- 
sities will be expanded to accommodate 100,000 
additional students, and the. capacity of the 
secondary schools will be increased accordingly. 
Educational building expansion, the erection of 
community buildings, and other elements of the 
industrial program, according to the Russian 
engineers, will absorb almost all of the expected 
production of timber. 





Licenses Two ies Plants 


New York, Aug. 4.—Announcement has been 
made by the Curtin-Howe Corporation, of this 
city, that it has licensed two new plants to use 
the ZMA process for wood preservation. These 
are the Maryland Wood Preserving Co., a 
Shipley plant, at Hagerstown, Md., and the T. 
J. Moss Tie Co.’s plant at Columbus, Miss. 

Both of these concerns have been using the 
ZMA process at other plants. These additions 
make a total of one railroad plant, and twelve 
commercial plants, now using ZMA. These 
plants are located at Nashua, N. H.; Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Augusta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; Metropolis, Ill.; Mount Vernon, 
Ill.; Galesburg, Ill.; Denver, Colo., and Hill- 
yard (Spokane), Wash. The Curtin-Howe 
Corporation has developed a two-movement 
process for the treatment of cross ties, first 
treating the ties with ZMA, then following 
with a petroleum treatment. It is claimed that 
this dual treatment gives the necessary toxic 
protection in the ZMA, and mechanical protec- 
tion is afforded by the petroleum. On some 
species, some engineers prefer to use ZMA 
alone. The Curtin-Howe Corporation is pre- 
pared to provide either treatment through its 
various licensees. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Aug. 15-16—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
‘Dealers’ Association, Nansemond Hotel, Ocean 
View, Va. Vacation convention. 

Aug. 20—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Aug. 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
‘Association, Sheboygan, Wis. Summer meeting 
and outing. 

ept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

gept. 5—St. Louis Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 

“eP"Normandie Park Golf Club, St. Charles Rock 
Road, St. Louis. Anpual tournament. 


Sept. 9.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Regular meeting. 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 


Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


Oct, 22-24—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Northwestern Preparing for Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 4.—Undaunted 
by the hot summer weather, officials of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen‘s Association already 
are at work on preparations for the forty-first 
annual convention of the organization. The 
dates are announced as Jan. 20, 21 and 22, 1931. 
The convention, as has been the case the last 
two years, will be held in the Minneapolis audi- 
torium. An exhibit floor plat showing avail- 
able exhibit spaces and information regarding 
the installation of exhibits will be furnished 
upon inquiry of the association, 1645 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Northern Virginians Organize 

LeespurG, VaA., Aug. 4.—The northern dis- 
trict branch of the Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association was organized 
at a recent meeting of lumbermen at Leesburg 
Inn. Seventeen of the thirty-one lumber deal- 
ers in the district were present. John H. Ro- 
senberge, of Winchester, presided and, was 
elected president of the organization. Harris 
Mitchell, secretary of the State organization, 
made a talk and outlined the objects of the 
district association. The next meeting will be 
held in Warrenton on Oct. 1. 


New England Groups Discuss Problems 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 5.—A series of well 
attended and distinctly interesting group meet- 
ings have been held this summer by lumber 
dealers throughout the New England territory. 
Local groups of dealers have gathered to ex- 
change ideas and hear addresses on the problems 
of their industry at Manchester and Wolfeboro, 
N. H.; Bridgeport, Danbury, Norwalk and 
Waterbury, Conn., and Plymouth, Springfield 
and Pittsfield, Mass. These local groups are 
affiliated with the New Hampshire Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut and the Massachusetts 
0 Lumber Dealers’ Association, respec- 
tively. 

One of the largest and exceptionally worth 
while meeting was that of the Old Colony As- 
sociation, held at the Samoset Inn, Plymouth, 
with Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber 
Co., Stoughton, presiding. Well over a hun- 
dred dealers and members of the yard organi- 
zations were present. Mr. Dodge told an en- 
thusiastic story of what his company has ac- 
complished in Stoughton and vicinity by means 
of a carefully planned, comprehensive and 
shrewdly conducted campaign to promote mod- 
ernizing and remodeling. More than $100,000 
of new business has been secured so far this 
year by the Norfolk company by means of this 
energetic campaign, which has added several 
times that amount to the value of real estate in 


the community. Mr. Dodge told his fellow 
lumbermen that this class of business is almost 
entirely non-competitive, and that a large vol- 
ume of this profitable trade is awaiting the 
dealer who is sufficiently enterprising and ener- 
getic to “sell the idea of modernizing and re- 
modeling to the people of his community 
through convincing them of the obvious fact 
that a moderate investment in this work will 
make their homes more livable and valuable to 
a degree substantially in excess of the cost.” 

Lawrence Power, of Boston, secretary of 
the New England Builders’ Supply Association, 
spoke on the necessity of efficient merchandising 
and safeguarding credits as essentials for the 
success of retail lumber yard management. 
Field Secretary Thomas M. McIntosh, of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
discussed some of the modern methods of sell- 
ing through the psychological appeal to the 
senses of the prospect, who is led to see and 
feel what he is asked to buy at the same time 
that he is being told about it. This may be 
done through the use of attractive plan books, 
the “lumber store,” and display of built-in con- 
veniences and in many other ways. 

Harold B. Senior, of Bethel, Conn., presided 
at a group meeting of Fairfield County dealers 
held in Danbury, Conn., which brought some 
thirty retail lumbermen together to discuss live 
merchandising methods for combatting mail or- 
der competition. 

Some of the present-day problems of the re- 
tail lumber industry and the best means for 
combatting them were discussed at a gathering 
of central Massachusetts dealers, presided over 
by Edward Roy, of the J. G. Roy Lumber Co., 
Chicopee, aand attended by about 125 retailers 
and their employees. 

F. Herbst, of the Berkshire Lumber Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., was in charge of a meeting 
of Berkshire County dealers held in the Leba- 
non House, near Pittsfield, and attended by 
about 100 representatives of the retail lumber 
trade in western Massachusetts. Up-to-date 
merchandising of lumber and modern business 
methods were the principal topics, and some 
excellent points were brought out in the course 
of the spirited conference. 

Thirty lumber retailers in the Waterbury 
(Conn.) district gathered at the Hotel Elton 
for dinner and then went into conference in 
the Waterbury Chamber of Commerce rooms. 
One of the most interesting addresses was that 
of Secretary Lawrence Power, of the New 
England Builders’ Supply Association, which 
recently organized a unique finaneing corpora- 
tion to promote sales by members with absolute 
assurance of the payment of bills as they be- 
come due. This is the Material Dealers’ Loan 
Association (Inc.), of Boston, of which a full 
account was published in the March 8, 1930, 
issue of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. Secretary 
Power gave a very fine address on the finan- 
cing problems which must be met in the ordi- 


nary conduct of every day business and stressed_. 


the need for more adequate financing sources. 

Orville H. Greene, of the Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., a director of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and Willis P. Morin, of Morin Bros., Fulton, 
N. Y., a member of the executive committee of 
thé Northeastern, spoke at the group meetings 
of dealers in Bridgeport and Norwalk, Conn. 
Mr. Greene stressed the constructive work un- 
dertaken by the merchandising council of the 
association, urging New England members to 
co-operate enthusiastically in all such activities 
because of the great results that may be ac- 
complished by team work in the solution of 
important problems common to all in the in- 
dustry. Mr. Morin told the dealers that pres- 
ent conditions are the “acid test” and that these 
are the times when association work and group 
action bind the industry together so that all 
possible profits may be obtained while building 
soundly for future solidness. 





At several of the group meetings Secretary- 
Manager Paul S. Collier, of the Northeastern 
association, reviewed briefly and interestingly 
the activities of the organization and the work 
which has already been accomplished for the 
betterment of the lumber industry through 
united action of the men who compose and lead 
it. He emphasized that co-operative action fas 
the effect of first securing the position of the 
industry in the mind of the public, which nec- 
essarily redounds to the benefit of the lumber 
concerns that participate in establishing the 
strength and security of the foundation for 
better times. 


Hickory Handle Makers Reorganize 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 4.—Hickory handle 
manufacturers, chiefly from mid-southern States, 
have revived their trade association which was 
discontinued more than a year ago. Fifteen 
of the leading manufacturers met in Memphis 
the last day of July and named H. R. Leathers, 
Dickson, Tenn., as president and Guy E. Basey, 
Heber Springs, Ark., secretary. 

Once a very flourishing business, the hickory 
handle business has seen modern methods grad- 
ually limit its field. Power tools have taken 
the place of hand tools. Ax manufacture is 
not so great as it once was. The shovel and 
pick have been replaced with power machines 
to a great extent. 

But there is still some $5,000,000 worth of 
hickory handles manufactured and those con- 
cerns still in the business are doing nicely, so 
much that they believe an association for trade 
purposes is justified and will serve them well. 


A Flying Triumph for Wood 


Thursday morning the American press was 
filled, and the American public was thrilled, 
with the announcement of Capt. Frank Hawks’ 
splendid success in breaking the east-to-west 
flying record by traveling the 2,700 miles from 
New York to Los Angeles in less than fifteen 
hours. He averaged 179 miles per hour for 
the long and grueling trip in his little Travel 
Air monoplane. i 

Lumbermen should take special interest in 
this, the first all-daylight transcontinental 
voyage, for the Travel Air is an outstanding 
example of the wood-and-metal type of air- 
plane. In fact, the first Travel Air ever built 
(and many succeeding ones, too) was made in 
an old planing mill in Wichita, Kan. The com- 
pany. now has a fine factory, in that city, fre- 
quently enlarged because of expanding busi- 
ness, and makes a plane for every purpose— 





twelve styles in all. And all of them rely upon . 


wood’s many known strength qualities for their 
ability to stand the test of thousands of flying 
hours. Robert B. Renfro, describing the manu- 
facture of a Travel Air cabin monoplane for 
the readers of Aero Digest, wrote: 

“The wood superstructure rounds out the 
lines of the fuselage. The steel fuselage frame- 
work is completely enclosed by the woodwork 
to provide a clean looking interior. In addi- 
tion to forming the lines of the plane, the wood 
superstructure adds strength and rigidity to the 
fuselage.” 

And of course there are wood spars in the 
wings of these planes, too. 





MorE THAN 700,000 young trees were shipped 
from the tree nursery of the Indiana department 
of conservation at Henryville, Ind., this spring. 
The shipments were the largest in history, ac- 
cording to Ralph F. Wilcox, State forester. 
Had enough trees ‘ben available, orders for 
about twice that number might have been filled. 
Additional plantings have been made at the 
nursery and by 1931 there will be between three 
and four million seedlings available, the forester 
said. 
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West Coast Lumbermen in Trade Activities 


A “Family Party” of Employees 

PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 2.—Honoring Henry 
D. Davis, widely known among the lumber- 
men of the Pacific Northwest and the Lake 
States, thirty-five employees of the Henry D. 


























HENRY D. DAVIS, 
Eau Claire, Wis.; 
President 


W. J. COOK, 
Chicago; 
Eastern Manager 


Davis Lumber Co. gathered at the Congress 
Hotel here July 23 for a testimonial dinner. 
It was the first time the entire organization 
had been brought together for several years, 
and the occasion was most pleasant. 

The climax of the merry evening was the 
presentation to Mr. Davis of a handsome gold 


all the group had been able to get together, 
and they all “wanted to show our appreciation 
to him for our opportunities for advancement, 
which have been unusual.” He wound up with 
the enthusiastic statement, “He's a real man, 
that fellow is, I’ll tell you.” 


Urge Army Use of Coast Woods 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 2.—That the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association is overlooking 
no opportunity to put in some effective effort 
in behalf of wood, and especially the products 
of the West Coast, is indicated in a telegram 
sent by that organization to the Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This telegram was as follows: 

Understand forty buildings now designed 
for officers quarters Fort Lewis are to be 
brick with composition roofs (stop) Respect- 
fully urge consideration wood construction 
with wood exteriors and red cedar shingles 
as alternate specifications cheaper and more 
appropriate this territory and probably more 
satisfactory (stop) Wood frame and exterior 
houses built Vancouver Barracks fifty years 
ago by army still in use (stop) Lumber and 
shingles furnish 65 percent payroll this ter- 
ritory and your use these materials would 
aid present serious unemployment situation 
(stop) Lumber making principal industry 
Pierce County, location df Fort Lewis, and 
wood use in these buildings would meet 
popular approval (stop) Brick open to local 
criticism as is composition roofing. 


Promoting Use in Northwest 


Eucene, Ore., Aug. 2.—Plans for making the 
people of Eugene, Ore., and Lane County 
“wood minded” were discussed at the first 
meeting of the recently named wood utilization 














Officers and employees of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co. at testimonial dinner honoring head 


of company, at Congress Hotel in Portland, Ore. 


watch and chain, the gift of his employees, who 
seldom miss an opportunity to declare that 
never in the world-was there such an employer 
as he. On the back of the watch was in- 
scribed: “Presented to Henry D. Davis by 
the officers and employees of the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co. as a token of esteem and 
respect. July 23, 1930.” The presentation was 
made by W. J. Cook, of Chicago, eastern man- 
ager for the company. 

Responding, Mr. Davis in a fitting manner 
expressed his appreciation for the gift and the 
spirit that prompted it, and then recounted some 
of his lumbering experiences in the camps and 
mills in Wisconsin as far back as sixty years 
ago. He was associated with the Weyerhaeuser 
organization for many years. The 81-year-old 
lumberman now has his company headquarters 
in Portland, but still maintains the old family 
home back in Eau Claire, Wis., and divides his 
time between Eau Claire and this city. 

In commenting on the event to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Cook 
explained that it was the first time in years 


Arrow indicates Mr. Davis 


committee of the Eugene Chamber of Com- 
merce. These projects were adopted by the 
committee as its year’s work: 

1. Urging immediately upon the Govern- 
ment the barring from the United States of 
lumber produced in Russia from confiscated 
forests by convict and forced labor. 

2. Sponsorship by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of an annual wood products show, simi- 
lar to the one held last spring. 

3. Urging all merchants in this part of 
Oregon to demand that all goods shipped to 
them hereafter by manufacturers be contained 
in wooden boxes. 


These projects were explained in detail to 
the committee by George Pearson, of Bend, 
field secretary of the 4-L, who told of organ- 
ized activities for the promotion of the use of 
wood that are being carried on by committees 
all over the Pacific Northwest. 

Herbert J. Cox, secretary of the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, told the com- 
mittee that the greatest service that can be 
done for the lumber industry is to get people all 
over the country to thinking seriously of the 


advantages of using wood, instead of substitutes 
for wood that are less satisfactory. 

“Of all the lumber produced in Oregon anq 
Washington,” Mr. Cox told the members of the 
committee, “one-third is used in Oregon, Calj- 
fornia and Washington. So it means something 
to the lumber industry to get the people here a 
home to using wood and its products.” 

Regular meetings of the wood utilization 
committee are to be held every two weeks, and 
extensive plans for promotion of the use of 
wood are under consideration. 

“Sixty cents out of every dollar circulating 
in this community is accounted for by lumber,” 
said O. A. Houglum, chairman of the commit- 
tee, in outlining the work to be done, “and it 
certainly behooves us to do everything we can 
to stimulate the use of our most important 
product.” 

Members of the committee include O, A, 
Houglum, J. D. Hamlin, C. P. Barnard, Frank 
Jenkins, J. B. Coe, R. H. Pearsons, W., J, 
Harstick, C A. McClain and W. M. Tugman. 


Experts Go to South America 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 4.—In furtherance of 
the trade development policy of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., L. E. Force, 
general manager of the company, will leave 
during the early part of September for the 
Argentine and Uruguay. He expects to spend 
about six weeks in that territory conferring 
with importers and the companies’ agents 

At the same time, in the joint interests of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chester J. Hogue, in charge of technical service 
for the association, will be there also. Mr. 
Hogue will confer with engineers of railway 
companies and industrial companies, regarding 
technical problems in the use of Douglas fir, 
Mr. Hogue’s experience qualifies him to furnish 
reliable and valuable information regarding the 
merits of Douglas fir and the purposes for 
which it is most suitable. He has long been 
recognized as an authority on wood construc- 
tion. He is a member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, and the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association. He is also a member of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 
As a member of these organizations for many 














mw Jd L. E. FORCE, 


Seattle, Wash.; 


HOGUE, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
In Charge, Technical 
Service, West Coast 
Association 


General Manager 
Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. 


years, he has been closely in touch with their 
work: in structural matters, and particularly on 
railway track and car construction. 

As is generally known throughout the lum- 
ber exporting and importing business of the 
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i ee 
world, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. is the sales organization for a large group 
of the fir manufacturers of the Pacific coast. 
It was organized under the Webb-Pomerene act 


for this purpose. 


Carries Locomotives in Stock 


Tacoma, WAsH., Aug. 2.—Announcement has 
been made by the Whitney Engineering Co., 
this city, that to assure prompt West Coast 
delivery the concern is carrying in stock a 
Class 90 West Coast special Heisler locomo- 
tive. This will be good news to operators who 
have been disappointed in the past because they 
could not get quick delivery on West Coast 
special Heislers for their requirements. The 
recent lull in general business has given the 
Heisler Locomotive Works an opportunity to 
improve and increase its production facilities 
and provide for keeping locomotives in stock 
on the West Coast, thus assuring prompt de- 
livery. 

This class 90 West Coast special is Heisler’s 
most modern and most powerful locomotive and 
was built especially to meet the needs of the 
West Coast logger. Features that make a 
strong appeal to loggers are the large wheels 


of Governor Norblad, Senator McNary and 
Congressmen Korell and Hawley, among other 
men of prominence, as honor guests. 

Carrying out the idea of a social event, in 
connection with this bizarre opening of a big 
industrial plant, was the issuing of beautifully 
engraved invitations, in the best approved style 
(they even bore the “family crest,” intertwined 
pictures of a fir tree and a microscope), with 
the wording: “The Officers and Directors of 
the Fir-Tex Insulating Board Company an- 
nounce the wedding of Science and Mother 
Nature on Tuesday, July the first, at High 
Noon, one thousand nine hundred thirty. St. 
Helens, Oregon.” Accompanying, of course, 
was the usual “at home” card setting Aug. 1 
as the date. 

When the visitors arrived at the plant they 
found one of the “best-built and most modern 
industrial buildings in the United States,” as 
one of the Portland papers described it. There 
they learned, also, about the history of the new 
product, from the time when A. E, Millington 
and his son, C. A. Millington, first started. ex- 
periments in their little laboratory at Standard, 
near Oakland, Ore., to the present realization 
of the dream, the fine new factory. The history 


ing crates and other similar articles. The Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization has an 
atractive display, occupying 600 square feet of 
space, at the American Fair, which opened July 
14 and will continue through August 27. Nearly 
20,000 persons were in attendance the opening 
day. 

Posters, charts and models are used to tell 
the Department of Commerce committee’s mes- 
sage. Of special interest is a group of minia- 
ture models. built for the occasion, to demon- 
strate proper methods of residence construction. 
The building and construction exhibit features 
principally the proper insulation of residences, 
the correct method of laying shingles, the use 
of treated lumber to prevent the attack of in- 
sects and decay, and the advantages of grade- 
marked lumber. 

Visitors are especially interested in a photo- 
graphic description of the fire test of a wooden 
airplane hangar which the Committee co-op- 
erated in conducting recently at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., and many ex- 
press surprise at the ability of wood to resist 
fire in the way that the pictures show. 

The enlarging scope of usefulness of wood 
flour and its products is emphasized in part of 











More than 500,000 people will see this display of methods of getting the utmost of value from wood 
National Committee on Wood Utilization at the American Fair, being held at the Atlantic 


and great power, givine extra hauling capacity 
without sacrifice of speed on main line hauls and 
at the same time capable of use as a switch 
engine on spurs, heavy grades and side tracks. 
The Heisler Locomotive Works is producing 
this and its other reoular types of locomotives 
at its plant in Erie, Pa. 


Ceremonies Attend Plant Opening 

St. Hetens, Ore., Aug. 5.—The Fir-Tex 
Insulating Board Co. today formally opened its 
new $2,000,000 plant here, and the company 
now is ready for business, capable of producing 
150,000 square feet of Fir-Tex every twenty- 
four hours. Advance information indicates a 
ready market for the inch-thick, not-laminated, 
semi-rigid insulation made from the fibers of 
Douglas fir—largely made from chips formerly 
wasted in lumbering operations. 

“The wedding of Science and Mother Na- 
ture” was the happy phraseology used by the 
company in describing the achievement of .the 
new product, and special trains from Portland 
carried large delegations eager to attend the 
nuptial ceremonies.” The city of Portland was 
represented by Mayor Baker (one of the honor 
guests) and others, and the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and a number of other organiza- 
tions of that city also sent delegations. That 
the State appreciates the importance of this, an- 
other industry, was indicated by the attendance 








was all set forth in an entertaining, four-page, 
very businesslike newspaper which described it 
as the wedding of “Connie Fir” and “Experi- 
mental Science, jr.” and referred to A. E. Mil- 
lington as the man who “made the match” be- 
tween the two “families.” He is vice president 
and general manager of the company. Charles 
E. Dant, of Dant & Russell (Inc.), Portland, is 
chairman of the board of directors. Hamlin F. 
McCormick, of St. Helens (chairman of the 
board, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co.), is presi- 
dent. John S. Coke, of Portland, is secre- 
tary, and Griffith, Peck & Coke, his firm, are 
attorneys. Kenneth D. Dawson, of Portland 
(president, States Steamship Co.), is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Much of the machinery in the plant was de- 
signed and patented by A. E. Millington and 
his son, who together will be in charge of op- 
erations. J. H. Burnside is the sales manager. 


Models Show Good Construction 


AtiLantic City, N. J., Aug. 4—More than a 
half-million persons, from every State in the 
Union and from elsewhere, by Aug. 27 will 
have had an opportunity to see demonstrated 
at the Atlantic City Auditorium proper methods 
of using wood for construction purposes and 
also some of the hundreds of uses for wood 
that has been salvaged from used boxes, pack- 





roducts. It is the exhibit of the 
ity (N. J.) Auditorium 


the exhibit, and visitors at the fair are learning 
that wood flour products range from dolls to 
dynamite, and that it is quite likely that mi- 
lady’s beads are made of this material. Turned 
birch products—from rolling pins to toothpicks 
—are exhibited in another part of the display, 
in charts. 

Work done by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization is indicated in a forceful way 
by a chart which shows that if all the publi- 
cations, containing information on wood utili- 
zation, which have been distributed by the com- 
mittee in the last three years were placed in 
one pile it would make a column 3,500 feet 
high, 1114 times the height of the nation’s capi- 
tol in Washington. 

Unusually popular is the exhibit of products 
made from parts of second-hand wooden con- 
tainers and odd pieces of lumber, ordinarily 
thrown away or burned. Many useful and in- 
teresting articles, most of them made accord- 
ing to directions found in the Committee’s “You 
Can Make It” series of bulletins, are displayed. 
A chart shows the number of organizations, 
concerned with work among boys and girls, 
which are sponsoring contests with attractive 
prizes, for the construction of these articles. 

The exhibit at the fair here is especially val- 
uable because it is viewed by so many people 
who are on vacation, which means that they 
have time to really study it. 
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Fires Follow Prolonged Drouth 


Warren, Ark., Aug. 4.—Forest fires through- 
out this section have caused lumbermen more 
concern than for many years. The prolonged 
drouth, which has persisted for ten weeks, has 
dried out the woods, so that it is difficult to 
stop a fire once it gets started. 

Fires have raged for several days in the 
south end of this county, burning over thou- 
sands of acres of cut-over land owned largely 
by the Southern Lumber Co. and Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, also some lands owned 
by the old Arkansas Lumber Co., in addition 
to privately owned land. Most mill men have 
put on extra watchmen and taken other pre- 
cautions to protect their plants from fire dur- 
ing the dry weather. 

The Southern Lumber Co. has been very 
active in fighting fire, having kept crews in 
the woods night and day for the last week. 
It has assisted the farmers in putting out fires 
and saving the range for livestock. With the 
grain crop a failure, farmers are greatly con- 
cerned about range conditions and are co-oper- 
ating in fighting fire in most sections. Both 
the Crossett and Fordyce lumber companies 
report numerous fires in their timber holdings. 
The heat has been so intense that far more 
young timber has been totally destroyed than 
is usual. Also some trees are dying on account 
of the extreme drouth, especially in the Hot 
Springs district. 

The national forest in the State has had 
much trouble with forest fires the last two 
weeks. Most fires are due to carelessness on 
the part of general public. 


Sees Menace to Hardwoods 


Sureveport, La., Aug. 2.—Lumbermen of 
this territory are opposed to the entry of con- 
vict-produced lumber from Russia into the 
United States as recently permitted by the 
Treasury Department. One of the Shreveport 
lumbermen, H. Ben Johnson, president of the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., has issued a 
statement against the Government’s action, and 
other local lumbermen have made public a bul- 
letin received from George A. Houston, of Kan- 
sas City, sales manager for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., urging that protest be made against 
the recent governmental action, which is con- 
sidered unfair to native lumber industries. Mr. 
Johnson said that “while no hardwood lumber 
has yet been shipped to this country by the 
Russian government, it is a mere matter of time 
until it invades this field.” He further said in 
his public statement, in part, as follows: 

With many of the mills in Louisiana shut 
down entirely or running only part time, due 
to the present depression, one can well 
imagine what conditions will prevail if com- 
petition from such a source is allowed. We 
do not object to honest competition such as 
offered by Finland and Canada, but we do 
think that we should be protected against 
a competition that we can’t meet. Through 
convict labor, the use of government timber 
lands and government ships, the soviet gov- 
ernment can send lumber and pulpwood here 
and far undersell competitors even after pay- 
ing the tariff. The only reason that many of 
the big mills in the South are running at all 
at this time is through a desire to keep their 
workers from starving to death or becoming 
objects of charity. 


SREB AAABESAES: 


These Bearings Save Money 


Newark, N. J., Aug.,4.—A question fre- 
quently asked by lumber manufacturers is “How 
much do anti-friction bearings save as com- 
pared with plain sleeve bearings?” Comment- 
ing on that fact, W. F. Schaphorst, a mechani- 
cal engineer, of this city, said: 

“That question is very nicely answered, for 
ball bearings, by a report which I have before 
me. The report covers a total of seventy-three 
tests in the plants of a number of represent- 
ative industries, such as lumber mills, steam 
laundries, candy factories, steel mills, chemical 
plants, foundries, machine shops etc. The 


grand average of all of the tests shows that 
each bearing saved $13.62 a year in power, oil 
and labor. This means that the saving effected 
by the average ball bearing will pay for the 
bearing in 1.37 years. Or, stated in another 
way, the annual return on the investment is 
73 percent. 

“Of course this does not mean that every 
bearing in the world should be an anti-fric- 
tion bearing. It does not prove that every ball 
bearing will save $13.62. Obviously, if the 
total cost per year of power, oil, and labor is 
less than $13.62 per bearing, it is impossible 
to save that much per bearing. Most of the 
manufacturers of today are honest. Certainly 
all of the successful ones are honest. They do 
not try to “put anything over” which they feel 
might react against them in any way. There- 
fore all responsible manufacturers of anti-fric- 
tion bearings do not advocate anti-friction bear- 
ings under all conditions. They frequently rec- 
ommend the use of plain bearings.” 


Japanese Market to Improve 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Japanese 
trade anticipates increasing sales and higher 
prices after July, as country shipments of sawed 


lumber have started, states a cable from Assist-: 


ant Trade Commissioner H. B. Titus, to the 
lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The market is now dull, sales small 
and stocks increasing. Imports from July 1 to 
20 totaled 46,000,000 board feet, including 
Tokyo-Yokohama, 25,000,000 feet; Osaka, 14,- 
000,000 feet, and Nagoya, 6,000,000 feet. De- 
man for Douglas fir and Pacific hemlock logs 


a 
has been good, and stocks are normal. Other 
items are heavily stocked. Freight rates op 
Saghalien-Hokkaido logs are down to $2.59 a 
thousand board feet, but the trade expects an 
advance. 


Japanese Production Will Be Reduced 


The Japanese Government has ordered a 49 
percent reduction in timber cutting during 1939 
on Government forests, and has suggested to 
private forest owners that over-cutting would 
be disastrous. The bureau of forestry believes 
that cutting by private owners during the cur- 
rent year will be 30 percent below last year. It 
is estimated that 20-25 percent more Japanese 
timber was cut in 1929 than 1928. The new 
lumber tariff, effective in March, 1929, led for- 
est owners to look for an increased lumber de- 
mand, with higher prices. However, as recon- 
struction was largely completed, and the Goy- 
ernment enforced a stringent retrenchment pol- 
icy, there was a lessened demand for lumber, 
and stock soon accumulated. The fact that 
lumber consumption has definitely declined in- 
dicates no great effect upon imports from for- 
eign countries. 


Becomes General Manager 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Aug. 4.—Announcement 
has been made of the appointment of R. J. 
Mueller as general manager of the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., of this city. H. A. Marceau, 
formerly with the Kinzel Lumber Co. and more 
recently with the Bissell Lumber Co., of Lady- 
smith, will be sales manager for the company. 





DEAR JIMMY: 


Are You Guilty? 








Yesterday Bill dropped in to see me. Bill is sales manager for a pro- 
gressive lumber firm out in the Northwest, and he is a thinker. We talked 
about generalities for a few minutes, and then I asked him what he thought 
of business conditions. He did explode. Told me it was fellows just like 
me that were responsible for the slowing up in business, and that we same 
fellows were responsible for the hunger of the children of the workless 
laboring men, and women, of the nation. He said we all got scared like 
Joe Brinker, who is an engineer on one of his company’s logging engines, 
and actually brought a depression in business to their sawmill town. 

His story went something like this: Joe read the headlines in the papers 
saying “Big Losses in Recent Market Crash—Wall Street Brokerage Firm 
Suspended,” and others of the same stripe. Joe then decided he would 
not turn in the wreck he had been driving for six years and get a new 
car this year, as he had planned and had promised the wife. He decided it 
was a “bad” year, and he cut down his expenditures. He got his shoes and 
shirts patched and re-patched, and, worst of all, repeated his idea of a 
“bad” year whenever he could find an audience—and he usually could. 
One of his first converts was our logging engineer, and not long afterward 
the planing mill foreman, and then the yard superintendent became vic- 
tims, and the contagion spread. The end is not yet reached, but four 
clerks in stores of the town have been “laid off until business gets back to 
normal” just because of the mental attitude of Joe, and the people who 
listened to him and believed his theory of a “bad” year. 

And the facts in the case are: The mill is running steadily, and has been 
—just the same as it did last year and for many years previous. The mill 
affords practically the payroll of the town. Our company retains its men 
well, so practically all of the men who listened to and believed in the 
“bad” year theory had every reason to feel their jobs were as safe as they 
had ever been. Their wages had not been cut, nor were they likely to be. 
I got to asking the men whom I guessed were pinching pennies, of anyone 
they knew who had lost any money in the stock market, or who had lost 
his job, or had his income cut because of the market losses. And so far 
I haven’t found a single one. 

In our town it is absolutely silly to have business slow down while the 
mill is running full time and at full wages. Yet the town has slowed down, 
and all because of these stories and rumors. Dan. 
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The Grim Reaper Takes a 


GEORGE SMITH LONG, vice president 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., died at 6 
o'clock, Aug. 2, at Klamath Falls, Ore. Mr. 
Long had had no serious illness. He was at 
Klamath Falls on business, and was feeling 
perfectly well up to a short time before his 
death. He spent some time at the new Weyer- 
haeuser plant at Klamath Falls the day before 
he died. Saturday evening he was in his hotel 
and had ordered his dinner sent up because 
he felt a little fatigued. The manner of his 
going was characteristic of the man, for the 
big job he held for so many years he loved, 
though this year he retired from active par- 
ticipation in the man- 
agement of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. About 
it he had said: 

The job was so allur- 
ing to me that I never 
allowed anything else 
to be considered in the 
way of investment that 
would possibly call for 
one iota of my time 
or thought or effort, 





THE LATE 
GEO. S. LONG 





and instead of having 
regret, I know I have 
been wise in this, be- 
cause I have had more 
fun than anybody, 
thoroughly enjoyed 
every minute, and I 
think have gotten more 
out of the accomplishment than could be rep- 
resented by dollars and cents. 


Mr. Long was the recipient, at the annual 
banquet of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held in Chicago this year, of 
a beautiful tribute of appreciation, and in these 
words it summed up, as well as words can, 
the high esteem in which he was held by the 
whole industry: 

The officers and directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in annual 
meeting assembled, express to George Smith 
Long our sincere appreciation of his untiring 
service to the upbuilding of the lumber in- 
dustry, our respect and admiration for him as 
an American citizen and our hope for his con- 
tinued well-being. The American lumber in- 
dustry for many years has been wisely coun- 
selled and loyally aided in its work by George 
Smith Long. The nation likewise has benefited 
through the liberal commercial and industrial 
policies which he has pursued and by his con- 
tributions to the solution of the forest prob- 
lems of America. 


The high regard in which Geo. S. Long 
was held by his business associates had been 
earned by his genius for friendship, by his 
tolerant, patient attitude in working out the 
problems that confronted the vast interests he 
headed, for, as he himself said, the most im- 
portant of his many tasks was to make friends 
instead of enemies, and to be a constructive 
force in assisting the lumber industry. That 
attitude was not assumed for business reasons, 
but was characteristic of the man, for when, 
early in 1900, he joined the Weyerhaueser com- 
pany, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could dis- 
cern in his previous career the evidence of 
the outstanding merits that in the thirty years 
since then have contributed to his influence and 
won for him increasing love and respect. Edi- 
torially this paper said: 

To no one are Mr. Long’s merits better 
known than to the members of the company 
from Frederick Weyerhaeuser himself through 
all the list of notable men who are the stock- 
holders and leading spirits in that great en- 
terprise. George S. Long is recognized 
as one of the best equipped wholesale lumber- 
men of the Northwest. . . . Through his 
association work, as well as his representa- 





tion of the Northwestern Lumber Co., he 
‘became intimately known to lumbermen of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. They know him 
not only as an expert lumberman, both broad 
and exact in his knowledge, experience and 
methods, but as a thoroughly trustworthy 
gentleman, as well, with whom association in 
business or otherwise is a pleasure. 


George S. Long was born in Marion County, 
Indiana, not far from Indianapolis, Dec. 3, 
1853. He was the son of Isaac and Sarah V. 
Long and of Scotch and English lineage. He 
was educated in the public schools of Indianap- 
olis, reaching the second year in high school. 

When George Long was a boy of 10 his 
father entered the lumber business, purchas- 
ing a small sash sawmill. His father’s busi- 
ness failed at the time George was 18 and had 
reached the second year of high school, and 
it was necessary for him to quit and go to 
work. He spent four years in a real estate 
office. Later he went to work as a tallyman 
in a wholesale lumber yard at $1 a day. A 
short time afterwards he started to work for 
H. C. Long (no relation), a hardwood dealer. 

Mr. Long’s next connection was with the 
Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis. 
In 1884 the company established a wholesale 
yard at Porters Mills, five miles from Eau 
Claire, and Mr. Long went there as-shipping 
clerk at a salary of $75 a month. He soon 
became yard foreman and within a year was 
made sales manager, which position he held 
until he left the company in January, 1900. 

While with the Northwestern Lumber Co. 
Mr Long established an enviable reputation 
and is probably best remembered in white pine 
circles for his work in establishing permanent 
grades and grading rules for white pine. In 
this his knowledge of hardwood, which was 
more carefully graded, was of great assistance. 
He was chairman of the white pine grading 
committee, and has been known as the father 
of the white pine grading rules, which have 
been the model for all lumber grading rules 
of this country. Probably no other one step 
had as great influence on the white pine indus- 
try as the establishment of these rules. 

He left the Northwestern Lumber Co. be- 
cause it was fast cutting out and made a con- 
tract with the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co, Mr. Long had only been with this com- 
pany three weeks when his real opportunity 
came to him in the offer to become the western 
representative of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., just then being organized. Mr. Britting- 
ham, at great personal sacrifice, released Mr. 
Long from his contract. Mr. Long cherished 
a fond appreciation of Mr. Brittingham’s gen- 
erous act and quoted him as saying on this 
occasion: “I oughtn’t to hold you to your 
contract, for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
will ultimately be one of the biggest lumber 
concerns in the country, and it is an oppor- 
tunity that does not come to many people. Sit 
right down and telegraph Mr. McKnight that 
you will accept the position.” 

Mr. Long joined the Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation Feb. 1, 1900. 

Mr. Long had organized many plans which 
have been of great help to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest, including uniform 
scaling of logs, and the proper and separate 
manufacture of Pacific hemlock timber. He 
was also one of the first to propose the manu- 
facture of Douglas fir doors. 

Geo. S. Long was married at Bedford, Ind., 
in 1889, to Carrie B. Robinson, daughter of 
Col. Edward J. Robinson, who saw service in 
the Civil War, commanding an Indiana regi- 
ment. To this union were born three chil- 
dren: Margaret R., a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege; Helen, a graduate of National Cathedral 
Seminary, Washington, D. C.; and George &., 
II, who left Cornell University in his junior 
year to enlist with the 20th Pngineers (For- 
est). He is now in the employ of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. Mrs. Long died at her 
home at Tacoma, Wash., June 22, 1925, after 
a long illness. She was a native of Indiana. 
Prior to their marriage she and Mr. Long were 
schoolmates at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Long has ever been of a retiring dis- 
position. He belonged to no societies or lodges 
except Hoo-Hoo. He was, however, a member 


Heavy Toll 


of the Union, Commercial and Country clubs 
of Tacoma, Wash, 

During the period of the war with Germany, 
1917-1918, Mr. Long served as a member of 
the Council of National Defense, and was as- 
signed to the lumber committee. 


The funeral occurred on Thursday after- 
noon, Aug. 7, at 3 o’clock, from the Buckley- 
King Mortuary, Tacoma, Wash. All of the 
Weyerhaeuser operations were closed during 
the funeral. The honorary pallbearers were 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Dr. E. P. Clapp, D. E. 
Buckmaster, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, H. H. Irvine, 
W. L. McCormick, Mark Reed, Thomas Bor- 
deaux, F. S. Bell, Julius R. Pietz, E. W. De- 
long, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jackson F. Kimball, 
A. W. Clapp. The active pallbearers were 
F. R. Titcomb, Charles H. Ingram, Minot 
Davis, A. H. Olmstead, C. S. Chapman and 
W. J. Ryan. 

The lumber industry of the whole United 
States will join his close associates in mourn- 
ing the passing of this great leader, organizer 
and counsellor. 





REUBEN S. JOBSON, aged 58, sales en- 
gineer of the sawmill division of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. working out of 
the company’s office at Philadelphia, Pa., died 
July 21 at his home in Philadelphia after an 
illness of four months. He was taken ill 
early in April while on company business In 
Milwaukee, Wis., and was forced to take to 
bed. However, he continued his interest in 
his work, by visits from associates who came 
over from the company’s main office in Mil- 
waukee, and on June 1 he had recovered suf- 
ficiently to make the journey to his home in 
the East. Every report indicated a steady 
improvement in his condition, and the an- 
nouncement of his death was a great shock 
to his associates and many friends. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Lydia M. 
Jobson, and four sons, Frank, Herbert, Reu- 
ben and Kenneth, all of Philadelphia. Mes- 
sages of sympathy have been coming to them 
from many States, for Mr. Jobson, one of the 

older sawmill engi- 


neers, was widely 
known in lumber 
circles, especially 


throughout the East 
and the South, 

Mr. Jobson was born 
Sept. 29, 1871, at Lock 
Haven, Pa., of a family 
interested for genera- 
tions in lumber manu- 
facturing, building, and 
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other mechanical arts. 
His boyhood days were 
spent in the lumber 
manufacturing district 
on the upper reaches 
of the Susquehanna 
and the pine slopes 
of the Alleghenies. In 
1885, when he was 14 
years old and had completed his schooling in 
Lock Haven, the family moved across the di- 
vide to Brookville, Pa., where the father, the 
late Frank H. Jobson (also an Allis-Chalmers 
employee at the time of his death) started a 
sawmill. There the youth started his sawmill 
career by booming logs on the pond, and sub- 
sequently worked at practically every job in 
the mill, After three years, however, the 
mill burned down; undaunted, the father and 
his sons at once set about the rebuilding of 
it, and so at the age of 17 Reuben Jobson 
was given his first experience at sawmill 
construction. A short time after completion 
of the job he accompanied one of his‘ broth- 
ers to Glen Hazel, Pa., to build another mill 
for someone else. 

It was the beginning of a career. The 
brothers’ next move was to Johnson City, 
Tenn., and then to Lutcher, La., to build a 
mill for Lutcher & Moore. Back to the old 
home town at Brookville they went then, ts 
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build a mill for Heidrick & Coleman. While 
there (it was in 1894), Reuben married Miss 
Lydia M. Showalter, on Christmas Day. Back 
to Dixie again, he built and operated a mill 
for Frank Hitch, at Portsmouth, Va., and left 
that to operate the mill of the Scranton Lum- 
ber Co., at Mackeyville, N. C. He rebuilt the 
Roanoke Railway & Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Bayside, N. C., built a mill for Jacob Savage 
at Georgetown, S. C., rebuilt D. W. Alder- 
manis mill at Alcolu, S. C., and then jour- 
neyed to Dover, N. C., where he built a mill 
for Johnson & Wimsatt and operated it for a 
time. 

His next move was to join the staff of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, in 1907, as a sales- 
man of sawmill machinery, but at the end of 
that year he returned to his former work. 
Six months later, however, on May 1, 1908, 
he re-entered the company’s employ and con- 
tinued in that connection until his death. He 
was offered numerous attractive positions, 
with equally attractive salaries, by custom- 
ers who knew of his abilities and wanted his 
services in the operating end of the lumber 
business, but he preferred engineering and 
the sale of machinery. The company is un- 
stinted in praise of this straightforward, un- 
tiring worker who gave such excellent serv- 
ice to his customers, and had this to say of 
him. 

“His enthusiasm, indefatigable energy, 
loyalty to his company and his friends, his 
congenial personality, combined with his 
thorough knowledge of the business, and a 
wide acquaintance amongst the lumbermen 
of the country, gave him the opportunity to 
design and sell the equipment for many of 
the most successful mills in this country and 
in several foreign countries. These plants 
stand as monumental tribute to his success 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 











as an engineer and salesman of sawmill ma- 
chinery. In his death our company has lost 
one of its most loyal and valuable employees, 
and his friends will mourn the loss of one 
who was indeed a friend in need.” 


P. A. SIMPKIN’S ten years of idealistic 
service, which had won him a place all his 
own in the hearts of lumbermen, came to a 
close on Aug. 1, at the home of his son, 
Dr. John M. Simpkin, in Marshfield, Ore., 
where he had been for some months for medi- 
cal attention and care. Never physically 
robust, ill health and misfortune in 1929 
marked the beginning 
of the end for this 
colorful apostle of the 
good word. He had 
been on the _ inactive 
list for more than a 
year, his last regular 
service in the field 
being early in 1929. 
Ailing himself, his con- 
dition was aggravated 
by the illness of his 
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wife last summer and 
her death in August 
last year. This tragedy 
prevented for the first 
time since 1920, the 
Chaplain’s attendance 
at the Hoo-Hoo An- 
nual, at which he al- 
ways was a prominent 
figure. 

Rev. Peter A. Simp- 
kin was born May 28, 
1866, at Lumberhead Green, Wigan, England. 
He started his ministerial career at 17, doing 
student preaching, and at 21 came to Amer- 
ica. Admitted to the Methodist ministry, he 
was appointed to a church in Wisconsin, in 
1890, and served four years. He entered the 
Congregational ministry at that time, and 
was assigned to home missionary work in 
Wisconsin and later in New Mexico. After 
several years he was given the pastorate of 
St. Philip’s Congregational Church, where he 
presided from 1901 to 1920, intermittently 
filling the pulpit at a church in Santa Monica, 
Calif., and at the Mission Church, San Fran- 
cisco. It was on account of ill health that 
he resigned the pastorate of St. Philip’s Con- 
gregational Church. The board of trustees 
adopted resolutions expressing the regret of 
the congregation and bestowing on Rev. 
Simpkin the title of pastor emeritus, which 
he held at the time of his death. 


He had many interests outside his church, 
being active in constructive public affairs and 
a frequent speaker before various organi- 
zations. He was an ardent enthusiast for 
sporting events, his favorite pastime being 
baseball. During the war he was of great 
aid to the Government through his efforts as 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary in the West, and 
through his speaking campaigns in behalf of 
the Liberty Loan. His strenuous efforts along 
this line contributed perhaps more than any- 
thing else to the decline of his health in later 
years. He was intensely proud of the fact 
that he traveled more than 125,000 miles, de- 
livered more than 1,200 Liberty Loan and 
patriotic talks, and helped to raise approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 for the cause. 


Rev. Simpkin’s affiliation with Hoo-Hoo 
dates back to an address he made at Salt 
Lake City, in April, 1920, when the audience 
included H. R. Isherwood, at that time serv- 
ing his first year as secretary-treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo International. Secretary-treasurer 
Isherwood told the Supreme Nine of the 
oratorical ability and the practical idealism 
of the Rev. Simpkin, and suggested that he 
be engaged by Hoo-Hoo for work in the field. 
Immediate authorization was not forthcum- 
ing, but the secretary-treasurer booked Rev. 
Simpkin for several meetings during the year 
that followed, and he made such a tre- 
mendous impression that he was employed a 
year later and sent into the field. Rev. 
Simpkin’s first association with lumbermen 
was not through Hoo-Hoo, however. The 
sobriquet, “Lumberjack Sky Pilot,” was given 
him in his earlier days as a minister in Wis- 
consin, where he spent much time in lumber 
camps and among the hardy men who wrote 
white pine history in the North woods. The 
title “Parson” was conferred on him during his 
career with Hoo-Hoo, though no one seems 
to recall just how the name developed. Lum- 
bermen invariably addressed him by that 
title, and correspondence and publicity re- 
ferring to him usually applied this term of 
affection. And the Rev. Simpkin himself 
signed his letters and referred to himself as 
“Parson.” During his nine active years with 
the order, he traveled hundreds of thousands 








ames 
of miles and delivered innumerable talks, He 
unfailingly drew a large audience and won 
converts to the cause of the Black Cat, 

Rev. Simpkin was unusually tolerant in his 
views on politics, religion and personal 
habits, but he was intensely intolerant to. 
ward those who ignored Hoo-Hoo or minj- 
mized its benefits. He was personally go 
imbued with the virtues of fellowship, cop. 
fidence and co-operation in business that he 
could not understand any lumberman pot 
recognizing their importance. 

The body was taken to Salt Lake City for 
burial, following services from St. Philip’s 
Church, Tuesday, Aug. 5. Messages and flora] 
offerings came from many sections. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Simpkin, the chaplain is survived 
by another son, Joseph, and a daughter, Mrs 
Alice Anderson, both of Salt Lake City, . 

The Lumberman Poet’s tribute to the Par. 
son’s creed, written by Douglas Malloch, ap- 
peares in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Oct, 22, 


ROBERT H. McLASKEY, 85 years old and 
a resident of Minneapolis, Minn., for fifty- 
eight years, died last Sunday at his home jn 
St. Louis Park, a suburb. Four sons and a 
brother survive. He was born in St. Stephen 
N. B., and moved to Minneapolis in 1872, to 
engage in the lumber and milling business. 
Later he was connected with the city and 
county governments, but retired from active 
business in 1921. Mr. McLaskey was a mem- 
ber of Fraternity Covenant lodge, I. O. O. F. 
for fifty-two years, and for thirty-eight years 
a member of the Minnehaha Masonic lodge, 
Funeral services were held Aug. 4 in Minne.- 
— under the auspices of the Odd Fel- 
Ows. 


MAURICE N. BINGHAM, aged 58, for many 
years in the lumber business in North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., died Aug. 2 in the Millard Fill- 
more Hospital in Buffalo, after. along illness, 
Practically all his life had been spent in 
North Tonawanda and at Cambria, where he 
owned a farm. In the early years of the lum- 
ber industry of the Tonawandas he was asso- 
ciated with McLean Bros., but more recently 
he was in the commission lumber business on 
his own account, handling chiefly Canadian 
pine. He was prominent in Masonic circles, 
and was a member of Sutherland Lodge No. 
826, F. & A. M., which was in charge of his 
funeral services. His widow and daughter 
survive. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, a lifelong lumberman 
well known to the trade in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska as salesmanager for the Three 
Lakes Lumber Co., died August 2 at the home 
of his son, E. A. Wright, in Tacoma, Wash. 
Heart trouble, brought on by illness of an- 
other nature, was the cause. 

Born in Rome, N. Y., July 14, 1865, the son 
of a lumberman, he grew up to follow the 
Same pursuit. At the age of 15 he was work- 
ing as bookkeeper at the mill of N. F. Coffey, 
Black Rock, Ark. Subsequently he was fore- 


man of a box factory; auditor for the Badger 
Lumber Co., 


a Kansas City chain of yards: 
owner and operator of 
yards at Falls City, 
Neb., and Carrollton, 
Mo.; and_= salesman, 
with headquarters at 
Sedalia, Mo., for the 
Wm. G. Frye Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis (Mo.) mill- 
work manufacturer. 
About 1905 he became 
eastern sales manager, 
with headquarters at 
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Kansas City, for Wood- 
ruff & Maguire, which 
later became the Three 
Lakes Lumber Co., of 
Three Lakes, Wash. In 
this capacity he greatly 
extended his already 
wide circle of friends, 
traveling as he did for 
many years among the 
lumbermen of Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. In 1920 he was 
transferred to the mill at Three Lakes and 
placed in charge of all sales, which position 
he held until the mill burned in about 1924. 
He then took charge of lumber sales for the 
H. O. Seiffert Co., Everett, Wash., leaving that 
firm to become sales manager for the Finke 
Bros. Shingle Co., Kalama, Wash. In 1927 
he became western buyer for Dierks Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, with headquarters at 
Seattle, and since 1928 he has been in the 
commission lumber business at Seattle. 

He was at one time a member of the Su- 
preme Nine of Hoo-Hoo. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Celeste Wright, he 
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—_—— 
leaves two sons, Robert G. Wright of Seattle, 
ont Edward A. Wright, of Tacoma—both of 
whom are lumbermen. 





ANK H. BURKE, aged 55, until a year 
ago Chicago district manager ‘for the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., died Aug. 2 at his home 
in Hyde Park. Angina pectoris, resulting 
from heart trouble from which he had been 
suffering for many months, was named as the 
direct cause of his death. Mr. Burke was 
forced to abandon his duties at the Weyer- 
haeuser offices on July 29 of last year, in 
an effort to regain his health. He went to 
Miami, Fla., last December, and there under- 
went an operation for the removal of two 
goiters. His condition then steadily im- 
proved, and several weeks later he began a 
jeasurely return home by way of the Atian- 
tic coast. His numerous friends in Chicago 
had been hearing, occasionally, of his stead- 
ily improving health, and there were many 
expressions of surprise and shock when his 
sudden death was announced, after less than 
a week’s relapse. He was buried Monday at 
Oswego, N. Y., near his birthplace. He is 
survived by his widow. s 

Mr. Burke came to the middle West many 
years ago, and for a long time was sales 
manager for the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
at Stanley, Wis., where he became acquainted 
with a large number of the lumbermen in 
the Lake States territory. For two years, 
starting in 1919, he was with Hiram F. Below, 
then a hardwood wholesaler of Marinette, 
Wis., covering first the Chicago territory 
and later Ohio, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. In 1921 Mr. Burke joined the staff of 
the Weyerhaeuser company, handling indus- 
trial sales at the Chicago office. In 1923 he 
was placed in charge of cedar pole sales, and 
two years later was appointed manager of 
the Chicago district office. 


JAMES W. SKILLINGS, who had retired 
from active business life several years ago, 
but who in his prime had been prominently 
identified with important Boston lumber in- 
terests, died on Monday, July 28, at his resi- 
dence, 2 Rangeley Park, Winchester, Mass., 
Mr. Skillings was in his eightieth year. He 
was a native of Boston, Mass., the son of 
David Nelson Skillings and Mary Skillings. 
His father also was in the lumber business, 
and many years ago organized the famous 
lumber firm of Skillings, Whitney & Barnes, 
with which James W. Skillings later became 
associated as a partner. This old firm was 
especially noted for its extensive dealing in 
white pine, and shipped many large cargoes 
in the fast “square riggers” of sailing ship 
days to the River Plate for the Argentine 
trade. Mr. Skillings was a member of the 
Congregational Church. There are two sur- 
viving daughters, Mrs. Rhoda Kelley, of 
Winchester, Mass., and Mrs. Alice Kennedy, 
of Alna, Me. 


HARRY L. DAY, 58 years old, for many 
years a member of the inspection staff of the 
Southern Pine Association, died suddenly at 
his home in St. Louis, Wednesday, July 23. 
Mr. Day was born in Warrensburg, Mo. 
Early in 1923 he joined the inspection staff, 
and was engaged in both mill route and claim 
inspection work. His ability was beyond 
question. For the last year and a half, Mr. 
Day had been working in the interest of the 
retailers of St. Louis who comprise the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumber Institute, and his 
knowledge contributed much to the success 
of their campaign. Mr. Day was a loyal and 
efficient worker, and the southern pine man- 
ufacturing industry will feel the loss more 
keenly than any other branch. Surviving 
are his wife and three brothers. 


HAROLD E. YORK, general superintendent 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
died at his residence there July 26 after a 
brief illness. Mr. York had been connected 
with the Wheeler, Osgood Co. for the last 
twenty-eight years, entering its employ as a 
foreman of teamsters and rising through suc- 
cessive promotions to the posts of general 
Superintendent and purchasing agent. He was 
also a half owner of the Winterson & York 
Fuel Co. of Tacoma. Mr. York’s funeral was 
held July 29 and the Wheeler, Osgood plant 
closed for the entire day in respect to his 
memory and to allow his fellow employees 
to attend the services. Mr. York is survived 
by his widow, Annie M. York, two sons, 
Plummer and Lee, and three daughters, Mrs. 
Nathalie McCarthy and Misses Dorothy and 
Beatrice York, all of Tacoma. 


LYLE D. CARPENTER, president Lyle Car- 
penter Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., was in- 
stant killed Thursday night, July 31, when 
an afitomobile driven by Roy Thomas, vice 
president Walton Lumber Co., in which Mr. 
Carpenter was a passenger, crashed head on 
into a northbound street car near Twenty- 
Second Street, Everett. Mr. Thomas was pain- 
fully injured.‘ Mr. Carpenter was formerly 
connected with the Wallace, Ballord Lumber 
Co, of Minneapolis, Minn., and during the 


war was in business in Seattle, selling lum- 
ber and shingles wholesale. He is survived 
by his wife and two children, Austin and 
Margaret. 


JAMES F. GILES, aged 69, prominent in 
northern Louisiana lumber circles, died at 
his home at Springhill, La., Wednesday night, 
July 30. His death was due to pneumonia. 
He is survived by his widow and several 
children. Mr. Giles had resided at Springhill 
thirty-two years, virtually building the town. 
He was president of the Pinewoods Lumber 
Co. and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Commercial Bank & Trust Co. He had 
been connected with the William Buchanan 
lumber interests for more than a quarter of 
a century. 


MRS. C. D. ROSS, wife of the sales mana- 
ger of the Bringardner Lumber Co. and the 
Oakland Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., died 
July 21 at Richwood, W. Va., as the result 
of injuries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent July 14. She is survived by her hus- 
band and five children, who are receiving the 
condolence of their many friends. 


HALSEY J. TEARE, a prominent Cleveland 
(Ohio) lumberman, was overcome when mak- 
ing a minor repair to his automobile on July 
17. He was secretary-treasurer of the North- 
ern Ohio Lumber & Timber Co., a director of 
the Builders’ Exchange, and of the Cleveland 
Savings & Loan Co. He was also associated 
with the Cleveland Lumber Institute, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Hermit, Ex- 
change, Canterbury and Gyro clubs. Mr. 
Teare had taken an important part in the 
affairs of the lumber industry, and partici- 
pated in the work of many business and 
social organizations at Cleveland during the 
last twenty years. He is survived by his 
widow and one son, Paul, aged 12. The 
funeral services on July 19 were attended by 
a large number of friends and associates. 


ALFRED J. CROSS, son of the late Clar- 
ence L. Cross and Grace S. Cross, died sud- 
denly Wednesday night, July 30. He was 
born at Riverside, a Chicago (Ill.) suburb, on 
Dec. 24, 1882. Mr. Cross will be remembered 
by many as the son of one of Chicago’s oldest 
and best known lumbermen. His father, C. 
L. Cross, was one of the piorieers in cypress. 
Mr. Cross continued his father’s business 
under the name of the C. L. Cross Lumber 
Co., his father having died in 1911. In 1906, 
Mr. Cross was united in marriage with Ger- 
trude Comprospt, who survives. He also 
leaves four children, Thomas C., Virginia, 
Mary Grace and Betty. Services were held 
at.the grandfather’s old home in Riverside. 


FEORGE FOBBES, -well known .lumberman 
and oil producer, died Aug. 1 at his home in 
Olean, N. Y. Heart disease, from which he 
had suffered for many years, was the cause 
of his death. Mr. Fobes was born in Olean 
sixty-four years ago, and both his father and 
his grandfather were associated with the 
lumber industry. His brother, Fred D. Fobes, 
of Seattle, Wash., was president of the former 
Fobes-Wilson Lumber Co., of that city. 
Others surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Josephine M. Fobes, of Olean, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Marjorie Gaylord, of Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
Fobes was a thirty-third degree Mason, and 
a member of the City Club and the Bartlett 
Country Club. 


HENRY -SIMON, senior member of the 
Simon Box Manufacturing Co., of Joliet, IIll., 
died at his home in that city on July 23, aged 
78. He was born in Germany, and came to 
the United States fifty years ago. He had 
been engaged in other lines of business until 
ten years ago, when he began operating a 
box plant. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, Henry Simon, and a daughter, Miss 
Mary A. Simon. Funeral services were held 
July 25 at St. John’s Catholic Church, and 
interment was at St. John’s Cemetery. 


MRS. HARRIET MABRY COLVILLE, 34, 
wife of Charles Colville, lumberman known 
well there, died at her Memphis, Tenn., home 
Aug. 5, after a month’s illness from a heart 
affliction which she suffered on a vacation trip 
at McMinnville, Tenn., one month ago. Her 
husband: and a six-year-old son survive, as 
do her mothér, six sisters and a brother. 


ROYAL DAVID PLATT, manager of the 
Ainsworth Lumber Co., at Ainsworth, Iowa, 
died July 22, aged 47, from pneumonia. He 
was a member of the Methodist Church. It 
was expected that interment would be at Cot- 
tage Hill, near Dubuque, where he was born. 
He is survived by his widow and one son, 
aged 9 


J. FRED BOOTH, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of J. R. Booth (Ltd.), of 
Toronto, Ont., died Aug. 5 at Rochester, Minn, 
He was 67, and the second son of the late 
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Insures Material’ 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘mar Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg 

Ciaetanatl, Tll Traction 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 

CENTURY, FLORIDA 
GOLDSBORO , 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















































































A New Book 
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HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%", vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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The Coming of the Six-Wheeler 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Aug. 4.—Time was (not many 
years back) when, if ten people had been 
asked the question “How many wheels has 
a motor truck?’ probably nine of them un- 
hesitatingly would have answered “Four,” 
and doubtless in their minds would have ac- 
cused the interrogator of asking “foolish 
question number 8,539.” Not so today; in- 
stead the replies would likely be “Either four 
or six.” ‘ 

Lumbermen, in common with operators in 
many other industries, are taking advantage 
of the extra profit to be found in the addi- 
tional axle, and are helping to swell the 
number of six-wheelers one may see on the 
streets and highways today, and helping to 
change the popular conception of what a 
motor truck may be. 

The Price-Hollister Co. 


(Inec.), which at 


its factory here makes the “Jumbo” multi- 
wheeler, states some of tthe claims for 
trucks equipped with three axles instead 
of two: 


“Greater payloads per transportation unit. 

“Better load distribution is accomplished. 

“Road shock is reduced one-half, with at- 
tendant lessening of wear and tear on chas- 
sis and payload. 

“The use of six wheels means longer tire 
life and greater safety through reduced 
tendency to side-slip. 

An outstanding figure in the development 
of multi-wheeler design and construction in 
this country is R. B. Fageol. Lower operat- 
ing costs for trucks have resulted from his 
twelve years of research and experimenta- 
tion in all phasés of designing and building 
multi-wheeler units. Mr. Fageol’s basic prin- 
ciples of six-wheeler design have been quite 
universally accepted in the heavy-duty truck 
field, and during the last three years their 
benefits have been made available to users of 
light trucks, also, through the activities of 
the Price-Hollister Co., which is the sole li- 
censee of the Fageol patents. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 





trucks may be equipped with the Jumbo 
multi-wheeler. This makes available the 
large service organizations maintained by 
both these truck manufacturers, 
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Training Your “Contact Men” 


Because of the sins of a few, truck drivers 
in general have a rather unfavorable reputa- 
tion for lack of driving courtesy. Any lum- 
berman who drives a car, and who has met 
many trucks on the streets or highways, 
knows by experience some of the causes for 
that reputation. Who has not met a heavy 
truck, the driver of which, conscious of the 
force and weight of his vehicle, persisted in 
taking more than his share of the road? It 
shows lack of courtesy, and disregard for the 
commonly accepted driving rules, on the part 
of the truck driver. That sort of driver 
usually thinks he is immune from bumps and 
unharmed by caustic comments, in the one 
ease because of the power he wields with his 
foot on the accelerator, and the fact that his 
truck is not bright and shiny like the passen- 
ger cars, and in the other case because “‘he’l] 
never see the other fellow again.” 

But is he? And what of the company whose 
name appears on the side of the truck? Re- 
member that the man in the passenger car 
may be a customer, or a prospective customer, 
And when he is forced off on to the shoulder 
of the road in meeting a truck that is 
“hogging the road,” and reads on the side of 
the truck “Beauty Board Lumber Co.”; or 
when forced to a slow pace by a truck up 
ahead, the driver of which with never a care 
for others sticks close to the middle of the 
road, he finally takes a chance and dares on- 
coming traffic to dart by, and as he passes 
reads on the truck side “Beauty Board Lum- 
ber Co.”; or if any of other possibilities whose 
name is legion should happen—it is not un- 
common for the enraged and outraged man 
to make a solemn vow, usually well main- 
tained, never to deal with the “Beauty Board 
Lumber Co.” The incident in itself may be 
only a little thing, and the driver of the truck 








A Ford 1¥%-ton truck belonging to W. A. R. Church (Inc.), 


with “Jumbo” 


typical installation of the Jumbo multi- 
wheeler, this time on a Ford 1%-ton truck 
owned by W. A. R. Church (Inc.), of Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘The platform stake body is 
reported to be most popular with lumbermen 
generally, because of its universal applica- 


tion to all lengths of lumber as well as mill-’ 


work, specialties and building supplies. How- 
ever, the roller type of lumber bed also has 
its advocates, and this and ‘other styles of 
bodies also are available. 

Either the Ford or the Chevrolet 1%-ton 


multi-wheeler, manufactured by 


of Washington, D. C., equipped 
the Price-Hollister Co. (Inc.), of Rockford, JI. 


won't even notice it at the time, but the little 
things often make a big difference. 

It’s worth thinking about, this matter of 
courteous and contented drivers, and lumber- 
men who have the subject in mind will do 
well to write to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York, for a series of pamphlets (free, 
by the way) entitled “Contented Truck Drivers 
Are a Big Asset.” The pamphlets will help 
make and keep the drivers contented and 
surely more courteous. 
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PATTERN LUMBER 


{NO. 31 OF A SERIES} 


The skilled pattern maker puts a wood to its supreme test, as his requirements 
are extremely exacting and he must have a plank which is soft, straight grained, 
uniform in texture, and free from pitch. Moreover, he must be certain that, 
after he has completed his pattern, no part of it will shrink, warp, or twist, as 
his finely carved pattern is finished with exactness, and the material with which 
he has worked must absolutely “stay put” or his mould is valueless and the 
pattern must be discarded. 





For pattern purposes, the genuine Eastern White Pine which grew in the Great 
Lakes region was long considered as having no equal. It was not known that in 
the Sugar Pine areas of the West, there are great forests of enormous true 
White Pines, many of them more than six feet in diameter and over 250 
feet high. 


The White Pine of the Great Lake States and the Sugar Pine of California both 
grow in the moraine material left by the receding glaciers of the last ice age, and 
are the finest specimens of White Pine in the world. 


Sugar Pine is the largest and most magnificent Pine which ever grew, and 
produces lumber which is soft, straight-grained, and uniform in texture. Its great 
trunk is often free of limbs for a hundred feet above the ground, and 
from no other Pine is to be had such wide, thick clears. The lumber is cork 
a lik d pliable in texture, works easil d will not shrink, war twist. 
Laan : ike and pliable in texture, s easily, and wi shrink, warp or twis 
whose Ys, * ake _ Moreover, it holds glue, paint, and shellac well. 
* Peet: i ‘| Madera Sugar Pine 
main. ae »| is cut from mature 
Board i. ; timber — trees four 
ay be Y= : or five hundred 
truck —_ ¢ years old—and the 
—— ; ’ passing of the cen- 
turies has served to 
greatly mellow the 
. wood. It is easy to 
“Sugar Pine is the largest make the most in- 
and most magnificent tricate patterns from 
Pine” lumber of this sort, 
and they can be 
used many times with assurance that their shape 
and dimension will be faithfully retained. 
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Madera Sugar Pine is water cured, laundered and 
air dried. From it the water has removed all 
soluble substances, and surface cleanliness is abso- 
lutely assured. Moreover, the pores in the wood 
are so opened up as to make certain proper 
drying. 


Madera Sugar Pine curing methods are Nature's 
own, developed after half a century of experi- |} » . , 
— carefully constructed piling foun- [8 << , Sa 

ations render the development of any bow or § « al : : 
twist impossible. Every plank is, therefore, Madera Sugar Pine is —— vad apted to fidelity of 
straight and true. veproguction 














Madera Sugar Pine is admirably adapted to fidelity of reproduction, and meets the most exacting de- 
mands of woodworkers everywhere. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 
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LANGE “DUPLEX” 
AUTO GLASS EDGER 





DOES FAST WORK 


You can do fast, fine work with a 
Lange DUPLEX Auto Glass Edger 
—repair windshields, sedan door 
lights or glass, furniture tops, glass 
shelves; etc. Shipped complete with 
everything necessary to start work, 
F. O. B. Chicago, $175.00. 


HENRY C. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 





166 North May Street, CHICAGO 
Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies. 
i sé taepaeeenavkasinrennsteceueuein P 
Dh svconcsessmenenee’ pequuebehewe ocecscodéaded 
Pi sisthibeebieheinewebechet BORO. 6 6:0 650.0% 3 




















Any House 
in os Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 





action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


Lae Sh Lt A A LS A SS A 


American Lumberman 
| 43% South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. 


* Subject to approval of the management. cs 








We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 


Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days! | 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Luverne—Pryor & Lewis Lumber 
Co. is now A. D. Pryor Lbr. Co. 

Navceo—Navco Hardwood Co. has been succeeded 
by Ocvan Plywood Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Maule-Heber 
Co. has been formed by E. R..Maule, southern 
California lumberman, and J. Earle Heber, former 
Pacific coast manager of Truscon Steel Co., and 


has leased the planing mill of the Los Angeles 
Investment Co. 
ILLINOIS. Saratoga—The Farmers’ Square 


Deal Grain Co, has been sold to I. N. R. Beatty 
Co., Morris. 


INDIANA. Decatur—The Decatur Tie & Lum- 
ber Co. has been formed by Wm. H. Bell and 
Ollie Chronister and has bought the Lenhart saw- 
mill, It will start cutting railroad ties on con- 
tract. The new owners have a tract of timber 
in Michigan, and will cut and ship this in. Later 
other lines will be developed. The handle factory 
remains closed for the present. 


IOWA. Mount Pleasant—The Midwest Lbr. Co. 
is being reorganized as part of the Mt. Pleasant 
Lbr. Co., headquartered at Dubuque. 

Rutland—cC. H,. Clifton & Son has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rutland Lbr. Co. The Clifton firm 
is also in business at Webster City. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Orange—The Orange Lbr. 
Co. has been sold by Frank W. Delva to Vernon 
Cutter. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Atlantic Lbr. Co., of 
Boston, Mass., is reported to have decided to move 
its Memphis, Tenn., office to St. Louis, with J. P. 
Wilhelm in charge. 

Slater—Dulaney Bros., in business here for 40 
years has been sold to the LaCrosse Lbr. Co., also 
in business at Slater. When S. J., one of the two 
Dulaney brothers, died recently, W. P. decided to 
retire. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Henry E. Mallue & Bro. 


(Inec.), retail and planing mill, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mallue Lbr. and Mill Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA Gastonia—Chas. C. Wal- 
lace has been succeeded by Chas. C. Wallace Lbr. 
Co. 

OREGON. Grants Pass—The Valley Lbr. Co. 
has been sold by J. O. and H. Lystul and N. E. 
Stuveland to S. W. McOuat and Juel Bestul. 

Portland—Furniture Co. of America has merged 
Gillespie Furn. Co., Los Angeles Period Furn. 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles Woodworking Co., Phenix 
L: C. Co., C. B. VanVorst and Western Furn. Mfg. 
Co., of Los Angeles; Apex Furn. Mfg. Co., of 
San Francisco; Carman Mfg. Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
and Doernbecher Mfg. Co. and Portland Mfg. Co., 
of Portland, Ore. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Hayti—C. W. Derr Lbr. Co. 
has been succeeded by C. M. Youmans DLbr. Co., 
which has headquarters at Winona, Minn. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The George C. Ehe- 
mann Co. is an old partnership resumed, and 
consolidates George C. Ehemann & Co. and the 
Allen Lbr. Co. Mr. Ehemann started the firm in 
1911, and he and Mr. Allen were together in 1917 
and 1918, when Mr. Allen withdrew to form his 
own company. 

.s 


4 Incorporations 

CALIFORNIA, Placerville—El Dorado Mills; 
manufacturers. 

FLORIDA. Nokomis—B. & B. Lbr. Co.; $15,000. 


ILLINOIS. 
facturer. 

Galena and Oregon—Two lumber companies to 
operate in northern Illinois have been formed by 
a group of Dubuque, Iowa, men. The Galena Lbr. 
Co., $25,000, was incorporated in Illinois by E, C. 
Hodges, of Galena, and J. L. Daniels, D. F. Hodges, 
J. A. Loetscher and: A. T.: Peaslee, of Dubuque. 
The Oregon Lbr. Co., $40,000, has as incorporators 
John A, Roads, of Oregon, and the Dubuque men 
interested in the Galena company. 

Prairie du Rocher—F. M. Brickley Co. 

INDIANA. Ft. Wayne—Hoosier Bldg. Material 
Co., old concern; 500 shares. 

IOWA. Waukon—Waukon Lbr. Co, has been 
reorganized and incorporated under Iowa laws, 

Winfield—wWinfield Lbr. Co. 


KENTUCKY. Path Fork—Bringardner Lbr. Co. 
has filed amended articles, changing place of 
business to Lexington, Ky., and increasing capital 
from $500,000 to $750,000. 

MARYLAND. Cockeysville—Veneers (Inc.) has 
been formed by the former stockholders of the 
Williamson Bros. Veneer Co., which was recently 
sold to the Pickrel Walnut Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Kregell Lbr. & De- 
velopment Co. has been organized by Simon H. 
Kregell, Cambridge; capital $99,000. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Pattison Coal & Supply 
Co.; $20,000. 

Kalamazoo—Culverhouse Fuel & Supply Co.; 
$50,000. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—Byrnes Bros. Lbr. Co.; 
$5,000. 

Bronx—Parkway Lbr. Co.; $20,000. 

Brooklyn—Max Berman (Inc.). 

OHIO. Cleveland—Allen Lumber Service, old 
concern. 

Columbus—B. & T. Floor Co, 


Chicago—Crate Corporation; manu- 


OREGON. Portland—Henry D. Davis Lbr, co 
has decreased capital from $500,000 to $400,000, 

Portland—Union Lbr. Sales Corp., Failing Bldg.; 
$25,000. 


TEXAS Mirando City—Mirando Lbr. & Supply 
Co., retail; $24,000. 

VIRGINIA. Buffalo Lithia Springs—Talbot Lpbr, 
& Constr. Co.; $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Independent Lbr. @ 
Fuel Co. 


Tacoma—Ljungdahl Products Corp.; 
wood chemistry and distillation. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Glendale—Glendale Lumber Co. erect- 
ing new office building and hardware display room, 
66x42; $4,000. 


ARKANSAS. Southwestern Veneer 
Co. has site cleared for 125x150-foot addition to 
hardwood veneer plant, cost $10,000, equipment for 
which is to cost $20,000. The company had a 
recent fire loss of about $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Reynolds Bros. Lbr. (Co, 
erecting $10,000 shed, 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—Idaho Pole Co. has estab- 
lished treatment plant; capacity 100 poles a day, 

IOWA. Elliott—Green Bay Lbr. Co. has begun 
improvements on buildings and yards. 

KANSAS. Wichita—J. H. Turner Coal & Mate- 
rial Co. will erect l1-story shed, 33x208, to cost 
$7,000. 

LOUISIANA Red Rock—J. L. Wilbarger Lbr, 
Co. has let contract for reduilding office and yards, 
recently burned. 


MICHIGAN. Hermansville—Wisconsin Land & 
Lbr. Co. has let contract for erection of 2-story, 
60x110-foot toy factory, with part basement. 


NEBRASKA. MHastings—Byers Lbr. Co. has let 
contract for warehouse, 2-story, 22x125, with base- 
ment, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—Thomasville 
Chair Co. will erect 3-story 60x300-foot packing 
house. 


OREGON. Albany—Brenson Bros., new owners 
of Albany Cameron Sawmill, will install new ma- 
chinery and make improvements, Branch at 
Estacada may be closed, and rough lumber shipped 
to Albany for dressing. 

Junction City—Horton Lumber & Timber Co. will 
rebuild its plant, destroyed by fire July 9 with 
loss of $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. DePere — Fuller-Goodman Co., 
headquarters Oshkosh, wlll erect office building, 
22x26, and storage shed, 50x164. 


$150,000; 





New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Norwood & Williams 
Construction Co. has been formed by E. F’.. Norwood 
and C. E. Williams, and is in its new building 
at 217 West Spring St. Mr. Williams was with 
the Ferguson Lbr. Co. for about 19 years. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles 
Co. has engaged in business at 6101 S. Central 
Ave., under management of D. Morgan, Long 
Beach. 

MICHIGAN. Rapid City—Anderson Stone re- 
cently began a sawmill and retail lumber yard. 

OREGON. Salem—A. B. Christensen has_ ef- 
gaged in business under the name of Carlson 
Pioneer Roofing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Page & Hill, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have opened branch here. 
WASHINGTON. Spokane — Mountain 

Co. recent'y hegan sawmill. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Grady—J. T. Kirkley’s stave mill 
was destroyed by fire July 18. 

Hampton—Varnell Lbr. Co. mill burned. 

Weona—Tschudy Lbr. Co. lost 5,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods, nearly all its stock, by fire July 29, 
but saved band mill and commissary. 

CALIFORNIA. Redlands—John Dexter’s saw- 
mill at Alpine Flats had $10,000 fire loss July 20. 

Merced—Cross Lbr. Co. had fire loss of drying 
shed and some stacked lumber. 

Yreka—Ewauna Box Co. lost 10,000,000 feet of 
box lumber by fire July 5 

IDAHO. Gibbs—Winton Lbr. Co. had a build- 
ing damaged by lightning bolt, July 18, but planer 
was able to resume operating in few days. 

ILLINOIS. Danville—Pierson-Hollowell Walnut 
Co. had 125,000 feet of lumber burned July 26; 
loss estimated at $15,000. 

INDIANA. Washington—Murdoch lumber mill 
lost garage by grass fire July 25. 

KENTUCKY. Louisa—James T. Justice Lbr. Co. 
had fire loss of $25,000 Aug. 4. 

LOUISIANA. Heflin—The Pace Bros. sawmill 
and planer were destroyed by fire recently, but 
stacked lumber was saved. There was no insur- 
ance. 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—D, J. Elliott & Co. 
farm package warehouse had $25,000 fire damage 
July 28, covered by insurance; the mill escaped. 

MISSISSIPPT. Carthage-—Pearl River Valley 
Lbr. Co.’s McAfee camp has had fire loss of $30,000. 

Clarksdale—Mississippi Valley Lbr. Co. had 4 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Slow Trains 


Slow trains don’t bother me as much 
As slow trains bother some, 

For life’s like that, and so are such 
The other things that come. 

You see a lot more country when 
The train is rather slow, 

And take it easy now and then 
And more you'll see and know. 


We're geared too high, the most of us, 
We travel much too fast. 

We gather lots of pleasure thus, 
But nothing much to last. 

We might have loved a little more, 
Had time a song to sing, 

But when the trip of life is o’er 
We haven’t seen a thing. 


When life is slow is when we find 
A friend, not when it speeds ; 

When life is fast the heart is blind 
To all the things it needs. 

And when the journey’s nearly done, 
As down the track you gaze, 

You'll find the dearest things were won 
Back there in slower days. 


We See b’ the Papers 

In Kansas, it seems, everything is jake. 

These straight eights would be all right if 
people would drive them that way. 

It seems that about the only thing we can 
do with that wheat of ours is to eat it. 

A box of candy costs $9 in Russia. Well, a 
Russian husband has at least that alibi. 

One remarkable thing is that so few ball- 
players come from where they come from. 

Italy needs 1,000,000 more eggs a year to 
feed her people. Why not cross the hen and 


the fish? 
The automobile business is said to be 
healthier. Well, that won’t help the pedestrian’s 


health any. 


An English veteran has a pair of socks that 
he has had for 50 years. This will make some 
lumberjack jealous. 


_This idea of air-cooling buildings may be all 
right, but who wants to fight a janitor twelve 
months of the year? 


It is said that Chicago’s subway, when built, 
will have no rattle or roar. We haven't ob- 
served any noise yet. 

_ One of the best sellers is “The Adams Fam- 
ily,” by James Truslow Adams. Some Smith 
ought to write a book. 


A Nebraska girl listened to the radio for 84 
hours and thinks she is the champion some- 
thing. We think she is. 


A Chicago man hit by a horseshoe thrown by 
a neighbor wants $25,000 damages. Evidently 
he doesn’t think it was so lucky. 

Divorce is gaining on marriage, statistics 
show. It is certain that some women gain 
more on divorce than they do on marriage. 

A California woman has obtained a divorce 
after 53 years of married life. It takes a lot 
of us about that long to admit a mistake. 

Postage on letters is to be increased from 
2 to 2% cents. That’s what comes from so 
many people writing their Congressman at once. 
The Germans are quite excited because they 
lave discovered a bug that eats lead. They 
ought to see what some of us Americans drink. 

In Memphis in six months, in 400 automo- 
vile accidents only 10 women were involved. 
But the 390 men were probably thinking about 
some women. 

a French scientist says that people will be 
able to get to the moon in 48 hours. In most 





American cities they get to the moon a good 
deal quicker than that. 


New York city may soon be lighted with 
power from Niagara Falls. If it has some- 
thing to do with the Great White Way, New 
Yorkers may go see the place. 


The new superintendent of the Vancouver 
schools says that “homework” should be kept 
at a minimum. The minimum that most of 
us would suggest is represented by 0. 


In two years the Arizona highway com- 
mission has picked up 150,000 pounds of iron, 
nails, screws, bits of wire etc. from the high- 
ways. And then there is the 150,000 pounds 
we have picked up. 


Between Trains 


Wicuita, Kan.—Another industry that is 
doing better this year, because it is behaving 
better, is oil, The producers are learning that 
about the cheapest place to store oil is in the 
ground. A lot of people have tried to persuade 
us that the best place to store lumber is in the 
tree. But oil in the ground is practically safe, 
while lumber in the tree has the summer camp- 
ers and their cigarettes to think of-—and doesn’t 
think much of them, at that. However, if 
the oil men will limit the number cf wells they 
drive to the number of people who drive cars, 
they will get a longer price, and get it longer. 
There used to be a car for every price, but now 
there is a filling station for every car. You 
have to say this much for the old corner sa- 
loon: It hung around downtown and didn’t 
build under your dining-room window, or next 
door to the First Baptist church. It also had 
another merit: when it was on a corner, a man 
sometimes missed the door and hit the side 
street and was home before he could figure out 
how to turn around. 

Yes, sir, some towns have as many filling 
stations as they have dogs, and if you ever had 
to walk around a hound dog stretched out in 
the middle of the sidewalk you know how many 
that is. Bill Nye wrote one time, “I was 
never poor enough to own a dog,” but some 
people own them, poor or not. The corner 
filling stations of the present are somewhat 
different from the filling stations of the past 
above reminiscently referred to, but they are 
becoming so thick that they, too, may soon be 
the subject of a constitutional amendment. 
There are some gas-eating cars that hang 
around a filling station like father used to hang 
around the filling station of his day, until the 
children of the family nearly have to go with- 
out their golfballs and rouge. 

These ruminations, we might explain, were 
caused by our visit to Wichita to address the 
Kansas Oil Men’s Association. We told it a 
number of interesting things, none of those 
stated here among them. 





The Way You Lean 


The best thing to do is the thing that you can, 
Though some may not like it a bit. 

For some do not*care for the serious man, 
And some do not care for the wit. 

Yet some men are witty, and some men are wise, 
And the saddest of sights you will see, 

Are the funny who try to be serious guys, 
And the serious funny to be, 


A few will not like you, but what do you care? 
Some laugh at the serious mind, 

And plenty will frown at the fellows who. dare 
The laughter of living to find. 

But why be a cleric if meant for a clown, 
A clown with a clerical mien? 

Make the garb fit the man, not the man fit the 

gown— 

Like a tree, lean the way that you lean. 





We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOF 1 ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

Us «sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer _ 
Mee ~=—)6 Lumber Co. 

















We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Manutes Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 


Amociation = “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 24% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


17 17 
VON -PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds.adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
thém skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 
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American Lumberman, 431-So. Dearborn St.; Chicago 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red 
Lumber, La’ 
and Shingles 


and have 
Aine Tupate Lauter, Complete 


Btest, Sash 8 Soon gponss Co, Lid. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 











North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














: CASING, 
Sa” BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 fest MOULDINGS 
= Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of aber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (412"x642”) 
Postpaid $5.00 














American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 











Old Town, Ruttan 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
ESTIMATORS _ F.H.Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


144142 Canal Bank Bidg., 
Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS 
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News Notes from Americ 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 2.—Midsummer production of lumber 
runs about 50 percent of normal, and is about 
even with orders. All markets are extremely 
dull. Wholesale business during last week 
was no better and no worse, generally speak- 
ing. One man reported collections good, con- 
sidering the state of business. However, the 
market showed greater weakness, and prices 
of half a dozen or more items went below the 
1921 mark. There is practically no change 
in the log market. Small volume selling has 
kept prices steady. 

A small logging loss from fires was re- 
ported during the week, but so far no timber 
has been lost. There was one extensive 
Slash fire, and several 500-acre fires occurred. 

L. H. Smith, sportsman and son of L B. 
Smith, Muskegon (Mich.) lumberman, was in 
Seattle during the week seeking to purchase 
an island in the San Juan group. 

B. M. Gibbs, of Princeton, Ill., and J. F. 
Gresley, of Omaha, Neb., commission lumber 
salesmen, were in Seattle during the week. 
W. B. Sisson, of the Frankfort Lumber Co., 
New York City, was also a visitor. 

W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., of Everett, 
Wash., announces the appointment of H. H. 
Giesy & Bros. Co.—the well known wholesale 
firm of Columbus, Ohio—as distributor in that 
section of Pyroof (Fire-retardant) painted red 
cedar shingles. The Columbus firm will carry 
a stock of Pyroof adequate to take care of 
the needs of its many customers. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 2.—The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
held a short meeting yesterday, at which 
little business was transacted. Vice Presi- 
dent A. K. Martin presided. A request from 
the Tacoma Kiwanis Club, that the lumber- 
men furnish speakers for a lumber program 
to be held Aug. 12, was approved and that 
matter left in the hands of the vice presi- 
dent, who hopes to have Col. W. B. Greeley 
appear before the Kiwanians. An effort to 
have the War Department issue alternative 
specifications for the new buildings at Fort 
Lewis, to allow the use of wood construc- 
tion, will be made by the club in co-opera- 
tion with the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen. The golf committee reported 
everything in readiness for the annual 
Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf Champtonship 
to be held here next Friday. The meeting 
adjourned early. 

The world’s championship log rolling con- 
test will be held during September at the 
Western Washington Fair, at Puyallup, 
Wash., with star white water burlers from 
all parts of the country taking part. Wilbur 
Marx, of Eau Claire, Wis., present world’s 
champion, has announced his intention of 
entering the local contest, and William F. 
Girard, of Gladstone, Mich., former’ world’s 
champion, also expects to take part. 

The action of the United States Inter- 
coastal Lumber conference in cutting rates 
to $8 and $10 for August shipments, and the 
resignation of Earl H. Strange as manager 
of the conference, are considered extremely 
serious indications by Tacoma lumber ship- 
pers. Fears of a disastrous rate war and 
the disruption of the conference are freely 
expressed. 

Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma 
during June set a record which has only once 
been surpassed in the city’s history. The 
total door shipments for the month were 
109,727. Of these, 98,468 went to foreign 
countries, 89,579 of them to the United King- 
dom. The record for door shipments was 
set last November, during which 122,000 
doors were shipped. 

Lumber shipments from Tacoma during 
June totaled 116,689 tons, valued at $900,205. 
Shipments of wood products totaled 11,837 
tons, valued at $821,109. 

Organization of the Tacoma Oriental Trad- 
ers (Inc.), a new firm which plans to de- 
velop the city’s export trade with the Far 


East and is already negotiating with several 
companies expected to put factories here to 
manufacture Oriental imports of raw mate- 
rial, was announced Thursday. The company 
is capitalized at $50,000. It will be the rep. 
resentative of one of the largest Chinese raj}. 
way construction firms, which is expected to 
purchase large quantities of car material, ties 
and railway supplies from Tacoma and North- 
west lumber mills. 

The St. Regis Paper Co., of New York, 
which recently took over the local pulp mill 
of the Union Bag & Paper Corporation, wil} 
build a paper plant adjoining the present 
mill, according to R. B. Maltby, of New 
York, vice-president of the company, who 
visited Tacoma this week. Mr.’Maltby said 
plans for the new mill are now being pre- 
pared, and construction will start as soon 
as conditions warrant. The company is pre- 
pared to invest $2,000,000 in new construe. 
tion here, and plans several subsidiary plants 
at other Coast cities. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 2.—There has been very little change 
in available stocks of Inland Empire mills, 
Most of them are carrying good assortments 
of all items and species. While this is usually 
the quiet season of the year, nevertheless 
there seems to be little fluctuation in the 
volume of orders being received. There has 
been a slight let-up in demand from some 
States, which are suffering crop damage as a 
result of excessively hot weather. 

D. M. Palmer, sales manager Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, returned home this 
week after making a rather extended business 
trip covering most of the Prairie States. He 
visited at the Twin Cities, Chicago and Kansas 
City. During his trip he called upon the sales- 
men of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of which 
the Humbird Lumber Co. is a member mill. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Brownson, of Wichita, 
Kan., are vacationing in the Northwest, and 
incidentally calling on several of the lumber 
mills in this district. Mr. Brownson is mana- 
ger of the Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Wichita, which operates a string of yards in 
that vicinity. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Aug. 2.—The past week there has been a 
firmer tendency in British Columbia prices. 
Considerable cutting business has been placed, 
especially for shipment to the United King- 
dom and Continent and to Japan. The mills 
are now pretty well booked up with cutting 
for the next thirty days, and feel that any 
change in the market in the near future will 
be upwards. Freight rates still continue very 
soft, except to Japan and China, and rates to 
these two countries showed 50 cents to $1 
advance during the last week. 

In the Dominion elections which took place 
on July 28, the following three prominent 
British Columbia lumbermen were success- 
ful Liberal candidates: A. E. Munn, McDonald 
Murphy Lumber Co.; Wilfred Hanbury, Han- 
bury Timber Products (Ltd.), and Olaf Han- 
son, prominent pole operator in the Prince 
Rupert district. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 4.—Farmers in this section are busily 
engaged in harvesting their crops, and have 
little time for construction projects. How- 
ever a spurt in business is indicated after 
harvest. There are numerous conflicting re- 
ports relative to the amount of damage 
wrought by a long-continued dry spell in 
some sections of the Northwest, the heat 
wave having been of unprecedented length 
and intensity. Dealers in close touch with 
the situation, however, point out that a good 
crop of wheat is being harvested, corn pros- 
pects are good, and the average Northwest 
farmer nowadays depends largely upon 
dairying and what were formerly considered 
as “side crops” for a steady income. 
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dealers see no reason for pessimism regard- 
ing the fall business, and many of them are 
inclined to expect a better volume of trade 
than usual. 

Northern pine mills are in good position 
to speed rush orders of mixed cars, since they 
are operating to capacity. Purchasers are 
not inclined to haggle over prices if they 
can obtain the assortments they desire on 
short notice. Consequently the prices of 
northern pine items are holding firm, with 
few exceptions. Considerable low grade 
stock is being disposed of to box and crating 
interests. Railroads are purchasing grain 
door material, but have not been in the 
market of late with heavy orders for other 
stock. 

Although this is normally a rather dull 
season in the sash and door lines, mill opera- 
tors report a sufficient number of inquiries 
to indicate that business will be resumed in 
at least fairly good volume a little later in 
the year. Some Twin City mills are filling 
orders for construction projects of the larger 
type, and are running on regular schedules, 
while in other cases the short schedule is 
being continued temporarily. 

The demand for northern white cedar 
centers largely on the 5- and 6-inch posts, for 
use in highway guard-rail construction. In 
some cases manufacturers are turning their 
short poles into guard rail material. The 
demand for small posts is light, and that for 
poles is rather spotty, a considerable num- 
ber of them going into rural sections for 
telephone and power line construction. 

In June, 1930, 13,943,000 feet of lumber was 
sold by 500 representative Northwest yards, 
as compared with 18,209,000 feet sold during 
the corresponding month in 1929. At 475 
yards the stocks totaled 89,639,000 feet, as 
compared with 86,639,000 in June a year ago, 
and 92,391,000 in May, 1930. In May, 1930, 
the 500 yards mentioned above sold 10,876,000 
feet of lumber. Sales of the 500 amounted to 
$1,938,800 in June, 1930, and $1,715,900 last 
May, as compared with $2,346,000 in June, 
1929. Cash collections last June _ totaled 
$744,200; in May, $646,400, and in June, 1929, 
$883,800. 

The manufacture of snow fences will be 
started at Chippewa Fails, Wis., by the Hoth 
Hay Mower Manufacturing Co., which moved 
here recently from Postville, Iowa. Opera- 
tions will be started immediately after in- 
stallation of machinery. 

P. M. Phillips, Minneapolis, has become as- 
sociated with the Mitchell Lumber Co., and 
will represent the firm in this territory. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 4.—A number of items of North Caro- 
lina pine are undoubtedly harder to buy for 
prompt shipment, and this number will in- 
crease, provided mills now down do not begin 
to operate again. There has been an attempt 
made to secure slightly better prices on these 
popular items. Mills closed down have set 
their prices on such surplus stock as they 
may have and are sticking for these prices. 
A number of buyers do not believe bottom 
has been reached, but millmen are looking for 
higher prices. 

There have been some sales of edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better band sawn, but yards are not 
much interested. Bxport buyers seem to have 
gone on an extended vacation. The yards are 
using some edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 stock 
widths. There is a better demand for No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths, rough and 
dressed, than for other items of good rough 
lumber, and it is becoming difficult to secure 
quick shipment, especially of circular sawn, 
aS many circular mills are shut down. Prices 
are strong. No. 2 and better 5/4x10- and 12- 
inch is also in good demand, and mills are 
inclined to sell these items in small lots only. 

Prices of edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried or 
air dried, have not changed. As long as mill- 
men appear over-anxious to sell kiln dried 
Stock, buyers are not going to pay an advance. 
There is not much good wide air dried edge 
box available, and box men will have to de- 


pend more on kiln dried. There has been a 
little better demand for 4/, 5/ and 6/4 edge 
box, dressed and resawn. Yards are buying 
very little stock box, but small box plants 
and industrials are buying more, dressed or 
dressed and resawn, though shipments are not 
wanted quickly. Orders for sixty days’ sup- 
ply at current prices have been placed re- 
cently. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough and 
dressed, continue to move very slowly, but 
mills refuse to go lower in price. 

While there has been a slight increase in 
sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition mold- 
ing etc., total is small. Most stock is being 
shipped from surplus, and stocks at some 
mills are beginning to get pretty badly broken. 
Kiln dried roofers continue to move in small 
lots in mixed cars. Air dried 6- and 8-inch 
roofers and D4S stock have been fhoving bet- 
ter; a number of mills are oversold on 6-inch 
and refuse to sell ahead on 8-inch because 
they (feel higher prices will soon obtain. Many 
mills are now asking $13 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate for 6-inch roofers plain. The 
12-inch are scarce and have been bringing a 
premium, 


Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 5.—Volume of southern pine business 
has expanded a little, but prices have receded 
again. Mills are quoting lower prices con- 
tinually, as competition is keen. Many buyers 
appear to be holding back their orders, wait- 
ing until they can feel sure that the market 
has reached bottom. Lumbermen believe that 
prices have reached their low point. The 
amount of dickering is more or less a nuis- 
ance. The market is in slightly better posi- 
tion, on account of greater demand. Stocks 
at active mills are fairly well assorted, but 
more than half the smaller units are closed 
down, and a good number of the larger ones 
also are down, or running on short time. It 
is therefore growing more and more difficult 
to find certain items. The buyers are nearly 
all short of stock. Extraordinarily hot 
weather has made water scarce at some mills, 
and a number had to suspend. 

The hardwood market is slow, but prices 
are practically unchanged. 


Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 5.—An inquiry by the General Electric 
Co. for 1,200,000 feet of eastern spruce, in- 
cluding mostly random lengths, has been 
arousing intense interest in the New England 
lumber market. Demand for spruce is still 
slow, and prices are practically unchanged. 
Destruction of the Madawaska Lumber Co.’s 
large sawmill on the Maine side of the St. 
John River resulted in only temporary stif- 
fening of dimension quotations, which are 
now back to $38 base. 

In the eastern market for Pacific Coast 
lumber, ocean freight rates continue to oc- 
cupy the center of the stage. Now that the 
conference rate during August is cut to $8 
for shippers under contract arrangement, and 
to $10 for non-contract shippers, some whole- 
salers here who have not hitherto used the 
conference lines are understood to have 
offered $8.50 for August shipment and to 
have been turned down. In the meanwhile, 
the local market for Douglas fir and Pacific 
hemlock continues to be fully as quiet as it 
has been at any time this summer. Retailers 
can now buy fir cif. Boston for August 
shipment at $12 less, and hemlock at $13.50 
less, than the quotations on Page 11% of 
Atlantic coast differentials, but some believe 
prices will go lower, because of the lower 
cargo rates. The market for fir boards is 
distinctly weak. For No. 1 $21 c.i.f. is the 
asking price; No. 2, 8-inch, $17.50; 10- and 
12-inch, $18.50, and No. 3, $14.50. 

Four cargoes of spruce were received here 
last week from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Other receipts of foreign lumber were 
a cargo of fir from British Columbia, Emglish 
oak from London and teak from Singapore. 

Congressman Rogers, of Lowell, Mass., is 











‘NEWMAN 





Ask the “Old-Timers” 
—They Know 


Ask some of the older men in the construction 
“game” what they know about “Newman” 
stock, and they’ll tell you that as far back 
as they can remember “Newman” 100% orig- 
inal growth fongleaf timbers have been con- 
sidered as about the best available. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
“Newman” has been one of the largest sell- 
ing structural materials. When you see 
“Newman” on a big stick, you can be sure 
it is cut from some of the finest longleaf 
timber in the country—that it is cut true to 
specifications and possesses strength and 
durability. Make “Newman” your guide in 
the future, when buying— 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 


All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 


ance with the American Lumber Standards. 
Trade Marked, Specie Marked and Certified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality” Shortleaf Stock 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, plain and quartered 


Tupelo, Sycamore and Cypress. Can mix with 
Yellow Pine if desired. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (#2 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


mam 


f ks 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 

















Crocker Building, : : San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg, - - Los Angeles 
oe ——— a : New York 
aily News Building, . 
400 Wee Madwon Set 0° Ch 








California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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sponsoring a movement for perfection of 
self-extinguishing cigarettes and matches, in 
the hope that their use will decrease loss by 
fire. 

William A. Webster, jr., of the Webster 
Lumber Corporation, whose home is at New- 
ton Centre, is among the seven incorporators 
of a proposed organization to be known as 
the Business Improvement League of Massa- 
chusetts, whose principal object is to “alle- 
viate unemployment,” 

John C. Barry, of the Strong & Hale Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Conn., is able to attend 
to business again although he has not yet 
entirely recuperated from the operation he 
underwent early this summer. John A. Dodd, 
of the same firm, is busy with a church re- 
building project at Middletown, Conn. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Aug. 4.—W. A. Chandler, general superin- 
tendent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
who made a trip through Memphis territory 
with M. L. Williams, salesman in that terri- 
tory for the Great Southern company, re- 
turned to Bogalusa recently. He reports busi- 
ness conditions in that section of the country 
improved, although not up to the average of 
previous years. The two men found the lum- 
ber market somewhat better in several of the 
larger cities in Tennessee, Alabama and other 
States. Sawmills through the southern States 
have noticed a slight increase in the orders 
that are being received, and the Bogalusa 
mill is one of the very few that is operating 
at full time. 

D. T. Cushing, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
has found it necessary to spend much time 
out of Bogalusa during the last few weeks, 
owing to the condition of the lumber market 
and his determination to keep the mill run- 
ning full time. He recently spent some time 
in Chicago, and upon his return will find 
many expressions and tokens of congratula- 
tions on his desk because of his birthday last 
Thursday. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 5.—The long drouth over most of this 
territory is doing as much as anything to hold 
back lumber orders. The corn has been dam- 
aged, and country retailers hesitate about 
committing themselves. Reports from sales- 
men say prospects for business are good if 
rain comes in time to prevent further damage. 
In sections of northwest Kansas and south- 
ern Nebraska which have had ample rain, 
business is reported good. Kansas and Okla- 
homa, however, have been considerably af- 
fected. City demand continues slow. 

The Lee & Lyman yard at 2425 East 18th 
Street has been taken over by other yards in 
Kansas City and will be discontinued. The 
Lee & Lyman Co. was founded in 1886. Since 
the death of the original owners it has been 
managed by Fred L. Lee. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager Exchange 
Sawmills Co., who returned last week from 
an extensive trip through the East and South- 
east, said that he observed a more cheerful 
attitude among lumbermen he talked to. 
“There seemed to be a general idea that the 
bottom had been reached and that an upturn 
in all lines of business was about due,” Mr. 
Watkins said. “That gave me a more cheer- 
ful view, because usually I find easterners 
more pessimistic than we are in the West.” 


Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 4.—Orders for and shipments of 
Arkansas soft pine continue to run behind 
production. Although there has been no 
marked improvement in the number of orders 
booked, inquiries are increasing, and the 
mills look for at least a slight increase in 
business in the near future. Some mills have 
bulked down dry stock to make more stack- 
ing room. Common items appear in largest 
surplus on the new monthly stock sheets. 

The large mills are finding small-mill com- 
petition exceedingly hard in dimension, and 
are able to sell dimension only in mixed 
car orders. In No. 1 and dimension, reduc- 
tions of $1 to $1.50 have been made on the 
surplus 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 12- to 16-foot, 
but 10-, 18- and 20-foot lengths are in rather 
limited supply at the larger mills and they 
are holding firm. Small-mill operators are 


a 
still inactive for the most part. Stock they 
are offering at low prices represents is dry 
material they are moving to clean up their 
yards and pay off their obligations. 

Prices on Nos. 2 and 3 boards are faring 
better, as small mills produce only limited 
amounts of these items. Prices of boards 
are unchanged from last week. In No, 9 
boards, 12-inch, the 10- and 20-foot lengths 
are in limited supply, with a shortage fore. 
cast by the end of the month. The cotton 
sections will take this item for cotton houseg 
during the next four weeks. 

Stocks of finish and other shed items are 
well assorted as a whole. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 4.—Southern pine mills in this section 
reported that during July their shipments 
were about equal to their production. They 
still have some surplus stocks, but as long 
as they are shipping their cut they probably 
will not lower prices any more. The export 
market seems to be somewhat more active, 
Cuba and the other Islands are taking a little 
more stock, mostly low grades. Prime and 
saps are still rather weak, and sawn timber 
remains at about the same level as during 
the last couple of months. 

The hardwood mills in this section are stil] 
curtailing. It is the opinion of hardwood 
men in this vicinity that as soon as the 
North Carolina furniture shows are over, the 
furniture factories in that section will again 
come into the market. 

Philip Gardiner, secretary Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., and Mrs. Gardiner, left Monday 
for Seattle, Wash., to embark on a trip to 


- “ew York, N. Y. 


Aug. 4.—An order has just been placed for 
225 carloads of spruce lath to be used in 
connection with the $50,000,000 development 
now under way at Allwood, Passaic County, 
N. J. The work is being done by Charles H. 
Reis (Inc.), developer of Sunshine City, 
Woodridge, N. J. About 4,500 homes of mod- 
erate price are planned on a tract of nearly 
700 acres. Plans call for the completion of 
the first group of 300 homes by next Dec. 1. 

At a special meeting held recently of the 
managers and executives of the Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., Richard 
E. Greenip was elected general manager and 
assistant to the president. Elmer Blauvelt, 
president, announced that Mr. Greenip’s first 
efforts would be directed toward further effi- 
ciency and economy in operation. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 2.—Business in Douglas fir, pine and 
spruce showed very little change during the 
last week, although some thought they dis- 
covered slight signs of improvement. Prac- 
tically all logging camps in the Columbia 
River district are idle and will probably re- 
main so until September. Curtailment of 
production is probable in the Inland Empire 
pine district. 


N. L. Cary, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, after attending the as- 


sociation’s semiannual meeting at Davenport 
Hotel on Tuesday, Aug. 5, will leave for 4 
tour of the East. 





Grain ‘Market Rises Fast 


Dollar corn! It came in Wednesday’s trad- 
ing on the Chicago Board of Trade, bringing 
with it a strong bull market in other grains, 
also, and although the price dropped off about 
two cents Thursday morning the set-back was 
considered only temporary, and enthusiasm at 
1 o'clock Thursday afternoon was still high. 

R. I. Mansfield, trading floor manager of the 
powerful Partlett- Frazier Co., said: “The loss 
in the corn crop is a blessing in disguise, for 
it lifted the grain markets out of the rut they 
have been in, and created a market for grain 
unsalable for months. It has practically elimi- 
nated the farm relief question. The general 


outlook suggests a year of grain activity that 
will release several billions of dollars in all 
parts of the country.” 
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Various Methods of Building Log Cabins 


While to the meat packers has been attributed 
the utmost in utilization, yet the lumbermen 
with greater opportunities in their line have 
been somewhat slow to utilize all of the trees 
that passed through their mills. Not so many 
years ago, the tall waste burner, belching 
forth smoke and sparks, was a common sight 
and a regular fixture at sawmills. 

In later years band-saws replaced the old 
style circular saws, and certain mills installed 
dimension plants, cutting material out of slabs 
and edgings for which there was and still is a 
ready market among woodworking industries. 

As the lake region of northern Wisconsin 
developed a demand sprang up for material out 
of which summer cottages and cabins could be 
erected and while a large number of cottages 
and cabins were built out of logs in the round 
—the outside walls constructed of logs laid 
either horizontally or vertically—the increased 
cost of stumpage and logs made it practically 
prohibitive to build out of the full log. To 
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cut down the cost a method was developed 
whereby the outside walls were boarded up 
with slabs that had been edged at the sawmill, 
giving the structure the appearance of a log 
cabin. Some sawmill operators designed a half 
round log siding made from a 2x8-inch board 
or plank, the round side giving the effect of a 
log, especially after it had been stained. 

Then Walter R. Benedict, of Chicago, who 
has been selling lake frontage to Chicago people 
for the last twenty-five years, saw that in order 
to dispose of such property to city people, suit- 
able cabins and cottages would have to be con- 
structed at a reasonable price. 

In his travels through Rhinelander, Wis., and 
other places where veneer plants were located, 
he noticed stacks of veneer cores, for which 
there was little, if any use, except perhaps for 
fuel, and the idea came to him that these cores 
could be used for the exterior walls of log 
cabins. 

Mr. Benedict buys up all the 7-foot cores 
that he can get, and cuts a one-inch square 
groove on two sides of each core with a spe- 
cial machine of his own design. If the cabin 
has a stone or concrete foundation he places 
a 2x8-inch plate on the foundation wall and 
stands the veneer cores on end, tying them to- 
gether with a 1x2-inch white pine or spruce 
strip, with another 2x8-inch plate on top, and 
on top of that a 4x6-inch, on which the roof 
rafters rest. 

A practical demonstration of a veneer core 
cottage is one built by Mr. Benedict, last sum- 
mer, for B. J. Burchett, of Chicago, on Han- 
chett Lake, eight miles north of Rhinelander. 
The outside walls of the cabin, as well as the 
walls of the built-in 2-car garage, of the ice 
house and other structures, were built out of 
veneer cores furnished by the Wisconsin Veneer 
Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., while the rest of the 
material used in the buildings, such as lumber, 


cement, Masonite, flooring and roofing, was 
furnished by the retail lumber and _ building 
supply vard owned and operated by the Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, up at 
Three Lakes, Wis., in the heart of northeastern 
Wisconsin’s lake region. 

Several methods are followed in constructing 
log cabins, one using cedar posts split in half 
with a circular saw, and erected upright with 
1x4-inch strips or bands holding the halves 
in the wall. Edged slabs also prove popular, 
these being mitered at the corners and laid hori- 
zontally to give the appearance of logs. 

However, with Mr. Benedict’s method of 
utilizing veneer cores, it is possible to give the 
inside walls the same log effect as the outside 
walls, and as the cores set absolutely tight 
against each other, the usual chinking between 
logs can be omitted. Another advantage is 
that the structure can be made tenantable the 
year around by merely covering the under side 
of the roof rafters with some kind of insula- 
tion material, especially if the cottage is 
equipped with a fireplace. 





U. S. Timber in English Market 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, July 26.—A steadily firm 
market is to be noted for American pitchpine, 
the chief requirements being for shipyard and 
railroad use. Stocks are short at the moment 
in 40 cubic foot average wood which consti- 
tutes the bulk of the shipyard demand, and 
prices are consequently high. It is stated, that 
owing to the curtailment of production, only a 
limited amount of sawn timber is available for 
export to the English market, but in spite of 
this, trade figures for March, April and May 
show a decided increase in the pitchpine import 
into the northern ports. Thus 137,000 cubic 
feet were received for May as against 120,000 
cubic feet for April and 50,000 cubic feet for 
March—though these figures include both sawn 
and hewn timber. 

Arrivals of Douglas fir were also consid- 
erably heavier, with demands up to the usual 
average and the possibility of a price rise in 
the near future. The import of fir sleepers 
maintains its usual level, and the possibility of 
substituting steel sleepers for those of wood— 
now being experimented with by the railroad 
companies—is unlikely to affect the demand for 
a considerable period, if at all. 

The generally unsettled trade conditions pre- 
vailing here are reflected in the market for 
States hardwoods, and at the moment the de- 
mand is restricted. Liverpool importers, how- 
ever, say that arrivals of ash lumber, which 
reached 96,000 cubic feet in March and dropped 
to 88,500 in April, recovered to 118,000 cubic 
feet in May, and a similar movement has taken 
place with regard to lumber and planks of 
American oak. 

With the replacing of timber with steel for 
building so constantly in evidence, it is interest- 
ing to note that wood is also being more fre- 
quently used in place of other building mate- 
rials. Cases in point dre the increasing use of 
hardwood floorings instead of concrete in the 
newer factories and public buildings, and the 
substitution of wood mantels and fireplace sur- 
rounds for those of marble and plaster. 

The possibility of the United States refusing 
shipments of Russian wood on the ground that 
it is produced by forced labor is perturbing the 
softwood section of the trade over here, for if 
the States market is barred to Russia it will 
result in an even greater supply being available 
for the English market. Already the Soviet are 
endeavoring to force on this country a greater 
quantity of timber than it can possibly absorb, 
and unless the Softwood Buying Corporation 
can eventually come to agreement with the Rus- 
sians on the question of price maintenance, an 
over-supply must result in a general lowering 
of timber values. 
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CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 
CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
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2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
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Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 
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From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 
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29 Broadway, NEW YORK Castor cr roe 

Ocean Freight discount drafts. 
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Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 





J. C. Williams, of the J. C. Williams Lum- 
ber Co., Vina, Ala., was in Chicago Monday 
and called at local lumber offices. 


Ed H. Mullen, of the Hatten Lumber Co., 
Oconto, Wis., arrived in Chicago Monday to 
spend several days calling on the local trade. 


H. D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., was in Chicago Saturday, and 
called on local lumbermen. His daughter ac- 
companied him on the trip. 


G. A. Vangsness, of Chicago, head of the 
Vangsness Lumber Co went to Dorchester 
Minn., Thursday to visit his mother, who has 
attained the age of ninety years. 


“Mike” Cummings, of the Brown Dimension 
Co., Manistique, Mich., arrived in Chicago 
Monday and spent the early part of the week 
calling on the dimension and hardwood trade. 


“Charlie” Christopher, of Chicago, who re- 
cently was reported very ill at his home, has 
returned to his duties as city freight agent for 
the Illinois Central Railroad, in charge of the 
lumber department. 


J. D. Bourus, of Everett, Wash., secretary of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., left Chicago 
Monday for Minneapolis, Minn., on his way 
back home after visiting for ten days at the 
offices of C. W. Pendell & Co., his firm’s Chi- 
cago sales representatives. 


W. E. Starry, of Kinzua, Ore., sales man- 
ager of the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., was in 
Chicago early last week on his way to New 
York, where he expected to take charge of the 
company’s eastern sales office while the district 
manager there is on a vacation. 


K. T. Rulofson, of Chicago, general sales 
representative of the Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., moved his 
headquarters Monday from 122 South Michigan 
Avenue to suite 2313 in the Daily News Build- 
ing, at 400 West Madison Street. 


J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., who with his wife and chil- 
dren spent most of last week at St. Joseph, 
Mich., came to Chicago on Wednesday of this 
week, accompanied by J. F. Higman, St. Joe 
wholesaler, and spent the day calling on some 
of his friends in the trade. He expected to re- 
turn to Memphis probably Wednesday evening. 


W. C. Futvoye, of the Futvoye-Paterson 
Lumber Co., Shuqualak, Miss., and his son-in- 
law, B. C. Ford, of the Brooksville Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Lisman, Ala., stopped in 
Chicago for a while Tuesday to visit friends 
in the trade here. They were on a vacation 
motor trip to Detroit, Mich. Mr. Futvoye re- 
ported his stocks low and broken. 


An announcement of unusual interest to re- 
tail lumber dealers who stock and sell ladders 
comes from the headquarters of the W. W. 
Babcock Co., of Bath, N. Y., makers of the 
famous spruce ladders that have become so 
popular throughout the country. This announce- 
ment is to the effect that beginning Sept. 1 all 
castings and steel equipment used on that com- 
pany’s clear spruce ladders will be cadmium 
(rustless) plated. 


David A. Shade, of Columbus, Ohio, who for 
the last fifteen years has been manager and 
estimator of the Linden Lumber Co., has ac- 
cepted a position as estimator for the J. E. 
McNally Lumber Co., and is already serving in 
his new connection. Mr. Shade has lived in 
Columbus twenty-seven years, and three times 
was elected mayor of Linden Heights. He has 
served as president of the Kiwanis Club and 
Civic Association in the suburb, also, and for 





two years was superintendent of the Franklin 
county infirmary. 


E. Mark Ferree, formerly with the Southern 
Pine Association in New Orleans and now con- 
nected with the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Washington, D. C., was in Chi- 
cago this week, conferring with leaders in the 
wood preserving industry. Mr. Ferree is en. 
gaged in an investigation of the possibilities of 
wider distribution, through the retail yards, of 
treated lumber. From Chicago he went to Cin- 
cinnati, where a stock of treated lumber, pro- 
vided by the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., of Chicago, 
is made available to retail lumber dealers 
through the wholesale yards of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co. 


Humphrey J. Kiely, vice president Link-Belt 
Co. in charge of the export division, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William Piez as 
European correspondent. Mr. Piez is a brother 
of Charles Piez, chairman of the company, 
This appointment has been made to give closer 
contact to Link-Belt agents and customers lo- 
cated in Europe, including the British Isles, 
and North Africa, and is another step taken 
by that concern to render a better service to 
its world-wide customers. Mr. Piez will travel 
most of the time, but can be reached cadre of 
Hotel Lutetia, 43 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 
(6E), France. 


H. S. Stronach, inventor of the famous Stro- 
nach nail, was in Chicago on business the first 
part of this week. He advises that the Stronach 
Corporation is suing the Stronach Nail Co. in 
the United States district court for the western 
district of Pennsylvania for the cancellation of 
their contract, charging failure of the nail com- 
pany to live up to its agreements. Wood users 
generally will be interested in the outcome of 
this suit and will hope that it may be quickly 
settled so that these nails again may be placed 
on the market. The Stronach nail is designed 
to utilize the properties of wood to the best 
advantage and practically eliminates splitting of 
the wood. 


Ira A. Minnick, president National Dry 
Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., recently made an 
automobile trip up to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
then east to Sudbury, back to Minocqua, Wis., 
and home. In a letter to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN he takes a little “shot” at the reputa- 
tion of Chicago, as a result of his experiences 
with the gravel roads of Wisconsin. He said: 
“I did not come home by way of Chicago, but 
iu spite of that apparently I didn’t miss all the 
bullet shots, because my windshield looks as if 
some one had shot through it. I don’t know 
when it was done; in fact, I think some one 
threw a rock through it at a garage in Wis- 
consin. Anyway, to look at the car yon would 
think I had been in Chicago.” 


Still Working a Graft 


Ross W. Sloniker, of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Lumber Co., Cincinnati, in a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, dated Aug. 4, says: 

“The same man who has been working the 
sawmills in the South for years is again on the 
job. Last week he went to the Hallet Manu- 
facturing Co., of Mobile, and represented him- 
self as Mr. Robinson, placed a lot of orders 
and cashed a draft for $150. 

“He was described as being 60 or 65 years 
of age. He is evidently the same one who has 
been working in Louisiana, as I noticed from 
your paper a week or so ago. It does seem 
with all the publicity that has been given this 
gentleman in the last few years that somebody 
would catch him, and we wish you would put 
@ warning in your paper.” 
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Preparing Convention Program 


L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
left Tuesday night for Toronto, Ont., to make 
final arrangements for the organization's annual 
convention which will be held at the Royal 
York Hotel in the Canadian city Sept. 11 and 
12. From there he expects to go to New York, 
and it is thought that by the end of his ten- 
day trip the program tor the convention will 
be practically completed. The hardwood men 
will adjoura Friday night, and the following 
Monday, Sept. 15, the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo will open its three-day annual con- 
yention at the same hotel. 


“Talkie” Shows Wire Rope Making 


One of the first successful “talkie” industrial 
motion pictures has been produced by the 
American Steel & Wire Co., of Chicago, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Featuring a trip through the mills in which 
wire rope is made, the entire process becomes 
not only visible on the silver screen, but the 
illusion of actually being present is increased 
by the introduction of sound. As each stage of 
manufacture is viewed, it is orally explained in 
a detailed and impressive manner. In this way 
many important points of interest, impossible 
to cover in the usual screen captions, are con- 
veyed to the listener. 

An added and novel feature is the use of 
lively music at certain spots where the action 
does not require conversation. This combining 
of entertainment with educational factors has 
proved unusually effective in maintaining inter- 
est to the highest possible pitch. 

Although the adaptation of sound to indus- 
trial films is new, the remarkable success of this 
venture foreshadows a widespread use. 


Appointed Sales Manager 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 4.—W. T. Bird has 
been appointed sales manager of Charles B. 
Carothers (Inc.), effective immediately, suc- 
ceeding J. W. Holesapple, resigned, according 
to an announcement by the president, Charles 
B. Carothers. Mr. Bird has had a wide ex- 
perience with the Carothers company, for dur- 
ing his years in its employ he has served in 
practically all capacities, both on the road and 
in the office, and is familiar with not only the 
customers’ needs but also the sources of south- 
ern pine, redwood and Douglas fir from which 
to supply those needs. 


Is Conceded Good Election Chance 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., Aug. 6.—On the eve of 
primaries in Tennessee on Thursday followers of 
Arthur Bruce, Memphis lumberman and hard- 
wood flooring manufacturer, who is a Republican 
candidate for nomination for governor, believe 
he will sweep the State against his East Ten- 
nessee opponent, Harry Burn. In such event, 
Mr. Bruce will go into the final race against 
either Gov. Henry Horton or L. E. Gwinn, 
Memphis lawyer who is opposing Governor 
Horton for the Democratic nomination. The 
politically astute believe the race will be be- 
tween Bruce and Horton, with Bruce having 
an outside chance in November against a nor- 
mally heavy Democratic majority in Tennessee, 
which makes Governor Horton a heavy favor- 
ite at present. 


Changes in Sales Organization 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 5.—The Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Co., which has its head- 
quarters here, announces two changes in the 
selling organization. W. E. Ransdell, who has 
represented the company in western New York 
for the last two years, has resigned to devote 
his entire time to other business interests. 
Arthur B. Morgan, jr., during the past two 
years in charge of the New York City terri- 
tory, has been transferred back to western New 
York, his former territory, and has established 


his headquarters at 583 Harvard Street, Ro- 
chester. 
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Opens Southern Sales Office 


New Orveans, La., Aug. 4.— The Ross 
Carrier Co., with factory and general offices at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., has announced that it is 
now maintaining its own sales office in the South, 
at 1728 Pine Street, this city. In addition to 
the New Orleans office, sales offices are main- 
tained in New York City, Seattle (Wash.), 
and San Francisco. 


Entertain Lumbermen’s Wives 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—On Sunday, Aug. 
3, the members of the Hoo-Hoo Hostess Club 
of St. Louis and their families were entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Whitmarsh at their sum- 
mer cottage on the Big River near Burnsville, 
Mo. About sixty guests were present and all 
reported a most enjoyable time. The Hoo-Hoo 
Hostess Club is an organization of the wives 
of lumbermen living in St. Louis. Mrs. Hal C. 
Ball recently was re-elected president. 


Lumber Executive Resigns 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Aug. 4.—William H. Bauer, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the 
City Mill & Lumber Co., has resigned to be- 
come general manager of the Louisville Recrea- 
tion Co., operating recreation rooms, bowling 
alleys etc., at two points in the city. Mr. Bauer 
has been in the lumber business fifteen years. 
He is exalted ruler of the Louisville lodge of 
Elks; president of the Louisville Bowling As- 
sociation; vice chairman of the Municipal Ath- 
letic Commission, and first vice president of the 
Elks Bowling Association of America. 


Tariff Changes in Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, July 10.—The 
sawmillers of Victoria and Tasmania have kept 
up a running fire of attack on the softwood 
importations into the Commonwealth these last 
twelve months, holding public meetings and 
sending deputations to the Federal Govern- 
ment, urging absolute prohibition of timbers 
that compete with and seriously affect the sales 
of their timbers. 

One of the first responses of the Federal so- 
cialistic Government was: practically to double 
existing duties. As in the case of previous im- 
positions, there was little or no benefit to the 
sawmillers. Their trade continued to languish, 
and again they formulated demands. Now the 
Federal Government has come down like a 
wolf on the fold and increased duties tremend- 
ously. It is the policy of this socialistic Gov- 
ernment to go as far as it reasonably dare to 
prohibit importations of all kinds, to assist the 
two large manufacturing States of Australia, 
viz., Victoria and New South Wales, in the 
hope that the very serious unemployment crisis 
may be immediately mitigated. It is finding 
that even high protection has not so far brought 
about material changes, but still it hopes on, 
always eager and willing to ignore its own 
tariff board and make the experiment of load- 
ing importations. 

The additional duties now affected for im- 
ported woods range from 60 cents more per 100 
super feet, to 75 cents. About the only line 
that escapes is Oregon, 12-inch by 6-inch and 
over, which remains at $2.12 per 100 super feet. 
Baltic deal is to be dealt with very severely 
from Jan. 1 next, rising from $3.18 British 
preferential tariff and $5.30 general, to $6.24 
British preferential and $6.36 general. 

The British Columbian timber-trade delega- 
tion has not gained much by its personal in- 
tercessions, for even the British prefereritial 
duties are stiff, and certainly not calculated to 
help them. 

A further effort is to be made to keep out 
doors, the duty changing from $2.18 to $2.36 
each. 


The Foley Files All Saws 
é Cheaper 


2 
* 








Increase Your Business 


By giving your customers Foley Saw Filing Serv- 
ice, you will increase the volume of your business and 
the number of your customers. All saw users would 
rather have Foley-filed saws because they cut better and 
stay sharp longer. 


The Foley Model F-§ 
“3-Way” 2. Saw Filer 


Files all hand saws, band saws and circular saws 
automatically, and much better than the most expert 
hand filer. No eye-strain. Easy and quick work. 


Many lumber yards are using the Foley. 
Write for plete information. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
41 Main Street N. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 

















Sisal-reenforced 


waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So —— you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 8-9 Gray 

















LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


paone GRAND PRIZE 


SO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


‘ 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tro eee er edo Axes & Tools 
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Increase your profits; sell 
the Andersen Master Frame 
with new locked-sill joint 











It’s leakproof! 
Builders demand 
it! Over 3,000 
dealers feature 
it! 


























; eae the new Andersen Master 
Frame, already stocked by more than 
3,000 dealers. 


This leak proof frame, of genuine 
white pine, is outselling ordinary frames 
because the builder and contractor can 
cut labor costs by using it. 

For instance, J. T. Swann, Dallas, 
Texas, builder, writes: ““The Andersen 
Frame, because of accurate construction, 
is saving me $1.00 per opening in labor 





required for fitting sash and inside trim.” 


. . Andersen patented locked sill-joint {Frame No. 601} 
Other builders say “I save 50 centsanopening To lock the joint, slide jamb dadoes into sill dadoes. 


because this new frame is leak proof!” 


New dealers are stocking this frame daily. demonstration of the locked sill-joint, the steep 
The patented Andersen features are strong sill slope, the inside liner and other exclusive 
sales points. features. 

Send in your name and we will arrange a free Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, Minn. 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WHITE PINE FRAMES 








—— 


ay ye ee eS 
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Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Aug. 4: ‘Percy 
Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ Boards, S18 or S28 No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Pencing, 818, 10-20 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1S1E Dimension S1S1E Ne bg nen 
3 10-20’.. 62.43 gee ere 33.71 ES 33.50 » ” , ar . 
x3" I — a Ps ceterks 41.25 OS es 33.81 fo a _— oo a Meee 33.24 
-2 Pies e . ” 4 9” , + . a 
|e 10-20’... 31.16 1x5 and 10 oo — ERIS” acccess 50.09 ox a”. 1.. 0180 16’ EN 20.05 a 15.00 
No. 2, 6-20’ 19.25 1x12" ....... 28. No. 2 (all 10 to 20*): * 19". 20.77 33.00 18&20’...... 20.59 Rp eee: 15.67 
es i ee 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 58.50 . 2°. .20,77 23.0 ” 40° No. 3— 
1x4” E.G. - ee a as 17.00 16’ 1 gt. | ee 14.67 
10-20’... 65.50 5/4x5, 10&12. 58.50 . . 6’. .21.35 24.50 , s OS CE 12.93 
B&Btr, Kierra ee 17.50 “at 12’...... 14.95 " 
No. 1, 6-20'.... 45.00 6/4 & 8/4x4, 1x12” ° 22.12 18&20’..24.06 .... ~~ abe 15.69 WE 5 0s witig 11.00 
ix4” F.G.— COR nctc0s 59.72 Pe ess See ‘ei 2x 6”, 10”..18.75 22.00 18&20’ 16.70 Longleaf Timbers 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 36.34 6/4 & 8/4x5 me. 2 CO Set ws Be Sa ea eee ee) 2 ee ee 2 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.91 10&12” .... 59.72 RE 13.00 12’. .18.57 22.00 | 2x 8”, 10’...... 17.08 | “S4s, 20° and 
No. 2, 10-20’... 22.73 ~ 16’..18.45 28.50 "| Oe 17.00 am. 
s B&better Surfaced: RE. od wea 14.00 : under: 
Ceiling P 1x12” 12.56 18&20’. 20.64 23.50 nr 17.00 | sled ls SG 50.75 
Mere re 43.48 sah 3 -copedinnists 7 2x 8”. 107. .19.00 18&20’ 18.38 
%x4", 10-20’— SNL cichdihens 40.20 | No. 4, all widths err ame eee Pee Bin ene ene ; Plaster Lath 
B&Btr ..... 29.02 1x8” 41.15 and lengths.. 8.63 12’..20.11 .... | 2x10”, 12’...... 17.79 | No. 1, %”, 4%.. 2.62 
ag pestey ars 25.45 ink and i0”.. 47.29 16’. .20.82 24.00 es 18.38 | No. 2, %”, 4’.. 1.85 
NO. 2..+eeeeeee 15.90 1x12” oo 2;++ 68.56 | pero 18&20’. 21.98 18&20’...... 18.92 Car Material 
Partition 5/4x4, P.. Ob. 0. a 3 ee 2x12”. 10’...... 20. (All 1x4 & 6”): 
ties 5/4x5, 10&12” 72.11 ee oo | 2x10", o> eee _— oo = = B&Btr, 12 and 
BABY ..cs600% 35.50 wa A eee No. 2 (10-20’): An ag “tide ; a Vissbakss 36.00 
Dro Siding me aaeckee 55.42 1x8” 17.00 16’. . 25.02 29.75 18 ae oereee 21.00 No. 2 random... 25.50 
eee ewes . , , 
ix6°, 10-20°— c Mier 1x10” ....... 17.16 TOGAY'. .AR-29 SEae en nskeee — Casing and Base 
ee 33.73 BOM si cdenees 40.00 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 2x12”, 127..30.00 36.50 No. 3 Dimension ae ye pe 
gg Milteeetiertt 33.67 bed 40.00 fa cuadis 14.00 16’..32.71 44.50 | 2x4” .......... 12.87 # oars Spacey 46.73 
ge Peace. 26.00 SP cvaséeas 40.00 CaN nica, 13.23 18&20’..36.00 43.50 | 2x6” .......... 10.00 5 and 10”.... 53.71 

















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period July 1 to 


31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
NN COOP OOO OEE CE EE OE UOT” $41.65 
Be te axa cece Sw, dean retina ak ies miei amet eek Bae 30.25 
Pt DM Be canae Wade chant wows a Deeed 19.60 
DOO addasewkbseweeaeeR ir eerenaeee 16.70 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
oY srr eee $44.00 ins ae 
Se. Wavacwkons 44.10 eet iil 
o_o eer 42.00 $33.80 $21.20 $19.05 
Cr es 45.95 errs ar ou 
SO eer 46.60 36.65 22.10 20.35 
50.00 39.15 22.45 20.10 
ee § éncenstewes 63.25 45.10 26.95 21.25 
Edge, B&better— 
DO cisicticveshaten ase e cn ic eetk eae $47.20 
ica nari ac Ge cs are see ah 63.65 
SE: wlawice alata each kad Wiaratalde atonal te 66.20 
bach el te cae eee teen eel ch wee ounees 51.25 
Bark Strips— 
DEN 5:4 ond de Sad 6 Gana ne Mkmieke nme $30.30 
NN si vess'sd aor aw ieirior cs wih oa alee ee eee ace 14.45 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
RE SET ac whin kb emene $40.45 $38.55 
No. 1 common, }}”...... 35.70 33.90 
No. 2 common, }{#”...... 25.35 26.65 
23%” 314" 
IA, BE sé ccccneccaey 39.00 37.00 
B&better, bark strip partition......... $31.75 
Box bark strips, Gressed.....ccccecceccs 18.95 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
eh he ET EE OE $25.35 $14.75 
SF are eee ee 24.55 15.85 
BO caw dace Greece pea aoe 24.85 16.50 
BO. ic ac abaceaeiet makes tees 29.20 16.20 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, sis 





8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 

Sg ape $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
=e peas oudinaere 29.00 0.00 $1.50 
Mee s0c.6tcacensews -- 30.00 31.00 32.50 
eer sse00ee. Be 33.50 35.00 
1x12” ee. 34.50 36.00 

For shiplap or or flooring, add 60 cents to 
Prices on boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8181E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ * 16 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30. oe $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.0 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8° «++ 29.00 30. 00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 2.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 88.00 33.00 


For No. 3 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1, 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 6.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Aug. 6. Reports of prices shown 
on S$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 


specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $45.59 $42.07 $52.64 $75.40 
D selects Riz..... 27.76 30.24 32.73 52.87 
Mo. 2 CORE Akieecs. sc2e BERS BROW * .. 
No. 2 com. AL.... 21.21 20.92 20.89 26.70 
No. 3 com. AL.... 15.66 16.24 15.93 18.04 
SHop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1, $24.53; No. 2, $14.13; No. 3, $9.26 


SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL....$51.83 D select RL....$44.70 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” Saket scebe wee ees weve 29.32 
No. 4 Common, S28 RW RL... 020 ccccse 10.67 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” g* 10” 19” 
D selects RL..... $41.62 $41.46 $52.50 $83.00 
No. 1 com. AL.... 42.22 47.00 51.45 73.50 
No. 2 com. AL.... 33.07 33.25 _33.00 40.79 
No. 3 com. AL....,22.68 23.12 23.28 26.35 
SELEcTs S2S, 5/4 aNp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

D select Rit. ‘i... . 0°. .% Mslofeccceaceesncwse $76.00 
No. 4 common, S828, RW RL............; 15.25 
Larch and Fir 
No. 1. dimension, 2x 67. 2G"... -c:c2 eee eee $16.25 
No.. 1 dimension, 2x10” 107,00. cccesteis 17.31 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL........ 37.08 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 28.06 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices reported 
to the St. John Statistical Service, these f. o. b. 
mill figures being based on shortleaf weights, 
obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills during 
the week ended Aug. 2: 


Plooring 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better .......... $61.75 $60.00 
Flat ced ~a vee Na ats Ee 37.50 37.00 
a ee eer ant 31.75 
No. 2 sna dita ested dius e. Bs err 23.25 
Siding and Partition 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $31.75 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x0”. ......0¢00. 36.50 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 1x5x10”.............. $54.50 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5x10”............ 69.75 
Coe. SR BE: BRS 6.6 5h 0k Sob es ce bae be 57.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 43% 
1%” and over.. 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards & shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........... $32.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- and 20’.... 23.25 
Te ORE cg ene pas ee 17.25 
De GOO. Be SE oi bere Sakai Gaeeee 15.00 
Dimension 
ae, Be Dee Da OR Oe occ cis 0:50 ev wa eles $20.50 
wee. Bi Ses. BO WR: OE bk < vadinccisessss 18.00 
Lath 
Wide: GSE te ere fete ctabiscvaseless $2.65 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


6” 8” 0 ol 
$51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 


50.00 50.00 62.00 77.00 
49.00 48.00 $ 
38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
82. 4 32.50 32.50 32.50 
4”&war, 4, 6&8" 10” 12” 


- $66.00 $68. +4 $71. 00 $81. 00 
60.00 62.0 5.00 5.00 
We, & G10" oco0- 58.00 60. 00 Hy 00 73. 00 

ror s/s n No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; ag aad $6; 10- “%r add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6: No. nos 8 16-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add Te + 

§ Furnished Wey ae 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


ed le s—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
jonge4 includin. 18- and 20- foot, $2 - In No. 
, add for 18- and 20- ~~ $2; other lengths, e. 
Bevel siding, %%-inch, odd iengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
Dé&bdtr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 


Inch— . 
wr 6-16’. $47.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 
6-16’.. 45.00 
» t+ 
8-20’. 
4-20’. 
5"&6/4— 
D&btr., 6-16’ . 
No. 1éb tr., 6-167. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 5.—IF. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 1, 2 and 4, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&btr. Cc 
NON 40 até was $35.50 $36.00 $24.50 
Ee el ae ee ai 37.00 veaw 
SFeme? cictecs ets 36.25 
Plat Grain Flooring 
Se Rane 19.75 17.00 
Ee ee 25.50 21.50 
Mixea Grain Plooring 
ee ant tesa a% hens $14.50 
Ceiling 
SE? 65 po es val % 19.50 15.00 
BE A tw isbn = 22.00 17.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
peer ree oe 24.25 23.00 
Dl “eSesekewdks eee 25.00 22.00 caine 
ee Siawveeanes ea 14.00 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried ‘ana Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ES ear ee $45.50 $40.50 $46.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
x6” 1x38” 1x10” 1x12” 
Aree $13.50 $13.25 $15.50 et 7.50 
LS eee 8.00 9.25 9.50 10. 00 
a Wiens osevas 7.75 5.75 5.75 
Dimension 
12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$13.25 $13.00 $15.25 $15.75 $15.50 : 
6”. 13.25 13.50 14.50 15.25 14.50 $17. 00 $18. 75 
8”. 13.50 13.50 14.50 15.00 14.75 17.25 20.00 
10”. 14.00 14.00 15.25 15.00 14.75 16.25 19.50 
12”. 14.00 14.50 15.00 15.75 15.25 16.50 20.00 
2x4”, 8’, $13.75; 10’, $13.50; 2x6”, 10’, $11.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
| i ae $7.00 $8.7 75 $9.25 - 00 $11.25 
Bee, Gee ey «5 5.75 5.00 aa aw ap 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $17.25 
Sxz6 to 12n13° to 40°, TOUBM ..cccccccces 15.75 
6x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 16.50 
Pir Lath 
ge A eS ee ee ee wore t 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
BE Sibauradesel sive baeG 6.o0s H0b 6a canes $31.00 
DT hia kik bat Phe thee Oe okt wee 32.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 2.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight C 


i MONON Mo cua) Ls caked ateae $1.60@ 35 
I ee oe ce 1.85@ 2.20 
I I a a te 2.40 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. ett 4 2.95 
ER RR Se ea ee 3.50@ 4.25 
, 26, Mm Me... . oo ot ene c 7.25@ 8.00 
ee. DE. BO". cnccnchonsae 2.35@ 2.50 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2........ $1.55@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
BEGPR GOORTD occcc ct were 1.80@ 2.20 1.95 @2.30 
MXRRX 5/2 .......... 2.40@3.25 2.00 @3.25 
MPOMED secceccccscces SOE 
a ee 3.55 @ 4.25 4.10@4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75@8.50 
Dimensions, 6/2. 5”.... 2.40@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


nh MD Ul, écosevéovndevecesh $1.70@1.85 
xtra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............- 2. 2082 80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)......... «+++ 2.756@3.26 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... - 3.50 
SR es ea dee ceoebe 3.75 @4.25 
 cxes ate sates baa peonaed -- 7.50@8.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
a ee R. ~~ with 


dar lumber 
Common stars, 6/2..... $1. 1501. 25 “SL. 00@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2..... ce Sues 1.10@1.50 
Common clears ....... 1 65 2.00 1.65 @ 2.00 
a 2 OE nah exeawe 5.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2 28@ 2.50 2.25@2.50 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
ey eee: Ore) | aveaateceeae bye +0@?. 25 
Ge. Meme GlBias se'cccccondece 50 
Common clears ........ eéasovenses s 6002: 00 
No. 2 perfections.............. év0sseatas ee 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
British Columbia stock, with or without 


“Edgwood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Su- 
gar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended July 29: 


California White Fine 





No. 1&2- No 3 

All widths— elr. C sel. D sel. clr. 
Lisle ee aelae $60.40 $58.70 $42.40 $28.15 

Peo kesenadetes 61.80 58.20 42.10 45.70 
eee 61.85 48.80 34.20 44.45 
RP ee ae 64.05 58.25 40.55 54.70 

California Sugar Pine 

ee $92.50 $80.20 $61.65 $40.30 
OO”) eRe rr | 84.40 71.90 56.50 58.05 
eR RP oe 83.30 63.70 47.70 56.55 
, rere 95.65 77.55 66.60 68.90 


White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 


Inch common...$23.20 Com.— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 26.80 6” ..-$24.80 $17.85 
No. - Fe ro ta ae 8” dds 25.00 18.75 
Pane &better ” 
~? 10° .... 26.66 18.00 
BEM. + ees 41.35 jon "'"! 795 17.55 
Sugar Pine Shop 
Inch common...$28.40 Box— 
No, 1, 5/4xa.w. 37.35 ma ED viscnves $19.95 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 23.95 Bey. Siding, %x6”— 
White Fir © csceaeenwas $30.65 
C&btr, an eened. 0 - Lath— 

No. 3&better... 20.50 y 55 
No. 2&btr. dimen., a B covecees os 
lf Xa.W..... 10.80 INO, S vveccces of 

Cedar No. 1 dim., 
Pencil stock ... 23.50 fox” ...+.-- $19.10 
Australian _ ee 17.80 
Mixed pines— Douglas Pir = 
|. SRA $42.55 C&better ...... $40.05 
10/4&12/4 xa.w. 74.25 Dimension 12.75 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
$3x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %x1h%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.u0 
lst qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 655.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 64.00 68.00 66.00 
lst pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
lst pin. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pin. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 


Pee WE ecccce 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
SrG Fed .cccce 47.00 46.00 365.00 34.00 
ly rr 29.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

%yx2” %x1%” 
i (Cn adie cee neeteda $98.50 $98.50 
Se Ge Pek adecuarveeseesse -- 96.50 96.50 
ee SS err a emliewextte 78.50 75.50 
fe Sr ree eer 78.50 75.50 
De Sle Wc a becceweantes soa 73.50 73.50 
OO Oe ee 68.50 68.50 
ee WR, Wihacaccccties anlaed: eet 66.50 65.50 
gS Se ee 63.50 63.50 
Pn) cvcsqbminawaree wees oda we 44.50 41.50 
E2416. os tue ween eehene 6aeee 44.50 42.50 
EE cesenecheeneetaendescoces 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch,. $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Aug. 2 


First Second Third 
ioe 6S weed $84.98 $72.62 $46.70 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 





§§x2%” 





FAS No. 1 & sel. 

Dt -srkecdactuhuentkee ened $115.00 $ 90.00 
Eee. es anccasedalexbalped’s s 120.00 95.00 
 -drydesaedasveceehwns 125.00 100.00 
PE -ostenedevrsneevarese 130.00 105.00 
DD vesbeetenebnedaeewen 150.00 125.00 
Be. aaeens coecemetiasurs 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumsBerman] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 2.—The following are 
prices for ‘mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
SEES” occcescdeee 4/4 ...$27.00@32.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 31.00@33.00 

one. pitine— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

anes - $25.00 8/4 ... 36.00 * 4 


Ft Flat gr. 27.50 


Lath 
"Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16. 00018. 00 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 45.00 $ 39.00 $ 22.09 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.09 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BirRcH— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 50.00 36.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 58.60 38.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 70.00 45.00 23.09 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 eves 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 
5/8 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; idhinaes pa 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $165. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MarLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 


Sorr ELmM— 


FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 


ee 55.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
Le ee aa 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
eee 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
eae 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
|, 80.00 65.00 40.00 “s 
7 2a 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 


FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.8 
4/4 ... 80.00 ama 55.00 27.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 er 60.00 30.00 20.00 


6/4 ... 90.00 Sane 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
4 .. Be cece 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 ese 85.00 62.00 eves 
12/4 ... 115.00 ee 95.00 657.00 *%30.00 


*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 


4/4... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 652.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4... 83.00 73.00 58.00 384.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 eee 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 686.00 eevee 


Keystock, d/- $72, or on grades, FAS, HE 
Ne » 353 § /4, $78, or on grades, FAS, 


aie and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 
Rep Oak— 


4/4... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


Harp MaPLE— 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 15.00 


5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 ese 


12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 cae 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 seus eeee 
Harp Map.Le RovuGH F.Loorina StTock— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 


ON8 eve betescdetorteees $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
Dh. do's epee e nis jbceenewes . 48.00 38.00 28.00 
DT énwacheerenccganemese onen 38.00 28.00 
— No. 2 and 
better 
OPE! ccvcsedéss ere Se i salen anil ert $38.00 
DE” ss. otGbOkne ede hen ses-anNeeeueeees . 47.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 .....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 an@ 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $36. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern 
4/4 5/4 


hardwoods received during the week ended July 29: 


6/4 8/4 4/4 p 

FigurED RED GuM— Rep Oak— , ws 6/4 8/ 
ik. PAS, eee ol 8 Ut saiwieeidewawe Leeceianbaeday  sepmaNeeeres Pin, FAS... 62.00@ 71.00 77.00@ 79.50 84.00@ 92.50 97.00 
Rep GuM— No. 1&sel. 48.00@ 58.25 ....:....... -00 1.75 

Qtd. FAS... 91.25 95.50 ems oS Pe ae es gC es ICT. OTT OF IR eT Rae ey ree eee, pee ae Ce ae OS 
No. 1&sel. 48.00@ 54.25 63.00 60.00 62.00@ 63.50 MIxED Oak— 

Pin. No. 1 & ee. WORM: DESO BRB. obec txclkvee ec  cdombeckesivn” sah 
aa «tees 48.75@ 52.50 51.75@ 53.00 59.00 63.50 Deda. i tat hl ee sg) SER gel ks cee to oe he Ee 
ae, $...0 Se <  easeeens maeesaesae) Bee UN a ete oe 50.00 ee re ee ee 

sap GuM— Saps&sel.. 54.25 I Oe Pe te (eG Ae REG 

Qtd. FAS... ....-.see0e, 61.75 58.00 59.00 No. 1&sel. 40.50@ 52.50 41.00 43.50 46.50 
Mo, thwel. €L.20@ EB.GE  cctcctaevcce 48.75 44.25@ 51.75 INO. 2. O6GL “a s.0-c cals PP ee ee ere MES Si ae ee oa oe 

in Pi. sc Ce Ce Spins scsas Ss casa kowneen 56.00 i ee sole tn nko!” Siew bie bee ana 6) owas woe oe 
No. 1&sel. 34.25@ 51.00 39.50 46. 46.00 FPS Oe ais «<a tta cia vie. sh ecdcion stash esctnwsccidis 
Ma. 3%... <a Se Bee eo oak ree esas. (60a 50000455 4 Ee eee AsH— 
os. were aa.ce © «|. ae ee kcdasnda Mas cess trad)! Sieeeeeeees ae as Ee we ee Pee a debe Wins.” sipanmaes ebue | Cheakdeet tin 
x Gum— 5D ays oar taase- ! auwtstet.b Cele |” 8 eoaled woe Cae 

Potd. WAS... COSEM GO08 255 bso eens 54.75 - 50.50 NG. Bicep ee cecge, he 3 RE ee ee ee a ye eee: 
Wo. The, A SEO on cavcsa vases Foacctanagbe dadets eee BEECH— 
a Sie Pee 6”) Seka Race poe | + aekhes cn Eee ee f° 3 ea SSS BS ae jh ein eke eh, Kewanee ove ein 

Pin. No. 1 & No. 1&sel ELSE. csc huss acdtuhnnh sin ecb cis ved ch abaeeee tale 
eer See! > U eee CEeeekare Airis ch0n bi eres + ee A ae... eae buceailaear. GORE RES e AG lade iad seis 
Se Seem: Bee. = |.) hose enathne: "woe a dice sae ce, feel es Hickory— 

TUPELO— Rs Beis 6" 6h a SRR AEE, aoe BERET Mie RICO 26.50 

SAS ll Oe eee ee wee. | |" Seacdee eee CoTTON Wwoop— 

No, 1486). 84.160. S650 |... ..ccecveses WOE} . “TAs ete Baouahes a. Sees SD DR es Cac a here bee 
sk OC. ..4 SEN ¢.cnndpuceteds .dandkidydecee ieee eeaeeebes a Saree eee * i’ Beetewcabaen “oeetanseuua? secede sda 
—_— Basswoop— 
PNe 3 ee a SE Ake EN, eee RE et 31.25 ee ee See — Ce ang alarpicn neta eee Ue gee wae ek eee tater 
a WILLOw— 
E OAK— 
bes FAS...122.75 132.75 lO Se) a wee we De ewass aa”. -- - gu bweswebsce “aeblneclaekeuele a hlaw ale bien 
es, SE TREE wedetcetered Ks esedncea te 75.25 MAGNOLIA— 

Wien DAs. wc Pe (9 2c ASSES +2 se eee sehen Ueee ehow eae a PRPS 59.25 61.25 Chae or: \" gocher eens 
Ma. thieel, Ses GTO «GR FOE EeEe: ne co seewewes  witeowonewas No. 1&sel PROG Gt cibcstdcvcse. te edo beeen de! Seeacse 
Se ee ae ee ees eet ee ee eee ee oe oe Ae ee ies ee Ns ie ee ee 
Ma. & Ge. BESO WERK RC eee! Cds ccd weresy | Sedenanteess BIRCH— 

Sd. WOFMY ccocccccssess Sa =". os wwbeeeneer ek wewanbodawas ee ee rr ee eo yy | re a 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 


PLAIN WHITE OAK— 





FAS ..........100@105 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 com.&sel. 55@ 60 65@ 70 78@ 83 
No. 2 com. ... 38@ 40 46@ 48 54@ 56 
No. 3 com. ... 26@ 28 28@ 30 28@ 30 
Sd. wormy ... 48@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
FAS ,.......-- 90@ 95 110@115 120@126 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 53 57@ 60 62@ 66 
No. 2 com. ... 36@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 45 
No. 3 com. ... 26@ 28 29@ 32 30@ 32 
CHESTNUT— 
ane 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOT ccsee 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wdr..140 150 160 
6 eae 100@105 115@120 125@130 
Saps & sel.... 75@ 80 85 90 100@105 
| eee 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
wk. Bee wcenes 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
eG: Bee cases 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

MAPLE— 
FAS .. 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 


$.0ee wis ee 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 
No. 2 com. ... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 


CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit statistics for 
July, 1930, and comparative figures for June, 
1930, and July, 1929: 





July June July 
1929 1930 1930 
I is ha eae Sg 109 82 117 
Offices and hotels.......... 8 5 4 


ER ad 234 99 129 
Halls and churches........ 2 5 1 
Eee eee ae <a o¢ 
MOOTENOMEN 5 iiikk 0's Ks Ho 96 28 26 
Stores and offices.......... 5 ee 2 
Stores and halls..........- 10 3 1 
Stores and apartments..... 1 me ea 
Stores and residences...... 8 4 3 
Miscellaneous ............. 1 4 
TO os icaddiies suite Conte 474 226 287 
ANALYsis_ Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
July, 1929 459 15 16,210 $14,151,000 
June, 1930 218 8 6,608 4,419,400 
July, 1930 282 5 11,494 8,033,350 


Cumulative totals for the first seven months 
of 1929 and 1930 are as follows: 


1929 1930 
Number of buildings. . 4,169 1,557 
Frontage feet ....... 146,650 54,227 
PARE Sy .-$129,574,700 $46,133,400 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
for the four weeks ended Aug. 2 and for the 
year to date, Jan. 1 to Aug. 2, 1930, with com- 
a figures for the corresponding periods 
rey 29: 


Receipts 

Above 
Lumber— Receipts Shipments Shipments 
July 7 tol1929 283,268 104,936 178,332 
Aug. 2 §1930 128,345 56,447 71,898 
Ine. or dec....—154,923 —48,489 §—106,434 
Jan. 1 tol 1929 2,130,142 789,895 1,340,247 
Aug. 2 § 1930 1,203,617 .490,510 713,107 
Inc. or dec....—926,525 —299,385 §—627,140 
Shipments 

Above 

Shingles— Receipts 
July 7 to) 1929 31,684 34,357 2,673 
Aug. 2 §1930 15,977 22,919 6,942 
Inc. or dec.... —15,707 —11,438 § —4,269 
Jan. 1 to} i930 218,353 276,373 58,020 
Aug. 2 1930 176,156 181,388 5,232 
Inc. or dec.... —42,197 — 94,985 § +52,788 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1929 and 1930 net receipts. 





NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Canadian white 
pine is one of the firmest woods in the 
market, owing to the fact that production 
has not been on a large scale and the mills 
are able to hold prices firm. Inactivity in 
building is causing retailers to hold off pur- 
chases to a large extent, while industrial 
buyers are in the market for only such lum- 
ber as is needed. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 5.—A good part of 
the few recent orders for eastern spruce 
frames were at no more ihan $38. Destruc- 
tion by fire of one of the largest northern 
New England mills has curtailed production 
considerably, but it is well ahead of the 
light demand. Competition for new business 
in random lengths is intense, and prices re- 
tain an easy tone. Boards are very dull and 
weak. Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 
8-inch, $38@39; 9-inch, $39@40; 10-inch, 


$40@41; 12-inch, $42@43. Random lengths, 
2x3- and 4-inch, $29@30; 2x6- and 7-inch, 
$30@31; 2x8-inch, $34@35; 2x10-inch, $38@39. 
Boards, covering, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and 
up, D1S, merchantable, $32@33; matched, 8- 
to 16-foot, random widths, $34@35; matched, 
1x6- and 7-inch, ranéom lengths, $35@36. 
Furring, 1x2-inch, $29@30. Lath, 1%-inch, 
$3.75; 15-inch, $3.90@4. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—The hardwood situation 
here is practically unchanged, with orders 
scattered and both retail and industrial de- 
mand low. Reported increased activity on the 
part of furniture and automobile factories is 
causing some hope, however, that hardwood 
movements in those directions will be propor- 
tionately affected, Prices are unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 4.—Automobile manu- 
facturers are still out of the local hardwood 
market. Furniture manufacturers are the 
only buyers just now. There is an optimistic 
trend developing. Prices remain at the same 
level as in the previous week. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Buyers con- 
tinued in control of the hardwood market so 
far as ash and certain grades of gum are 
concerned. But oak and poplar are in a bet- 
ter position, and certain sizes of maple are 
firmer because of curtailment of output. 
Orders here are in hand-to-mouth lots, but 
inquiry is encouraging. Export trade is 
somewhat better, though prices are highly 
competitive. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The hardwood 
trade is looking a little better than it was a 
month or so ago, for a larger number of in- 
quiries are being received. Wholesalers 
have favorable reports from some lines of 
industry using hardwoods, and there is a 
general shortage of stock at manufacturing 
plants. Indications point to a fair improve- 
ment in trade volumé during the next few 
weeks. With a larger amount of stock mov- 
ing, prices are expected to show a gain. 
Northern hardwoods are generally steady, 
while some southern woods are easy. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—Retail and industrial de- 
mand for Douglas fir continues very slow, but 
a few distributers report a slightly better 
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SPRUCE LADDERS 








AIR DRIED FULL STRENGTH IN MATERIAL 
LADDERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Take notice, on and after Sept. Ist, 1930, all 
castings and steel equipment used on our Clear 


Spruce Ladders will be Cadmium (Rustless) 


Specify in your orders and see that you get = 
Air Dried Spruce. This is where the strength 


and safety lies. These points are for your ' 
protection. 
Lobel 1,500,000 feet of clear spruee now in our 


yards air dried and in the process of air drying. 


y | LADDERS THAT ARE A PLEASURE TO SELL 


| i Write for Our Latest Booklet and Prices 
~  W.W.BABCOCK CO. Bath, New York — General 
Champion Purpose 
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condition, in both inquiries and sales volume. 
The figures concerning several large public 
construction projects, either started or about 
to be started in the metropolitan area, are 
read with hope by lumbermen—hope that 
these developments may be the means of 
inciting others to build soon. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 4.—While_ the 
movement of Douglas fir from dealers to con- 
sumers has declined, holdings of at least 
some local yards have increased, as lumber 
contracted for early in the year has been 
coming in. Meanwhile, a gradual fall in 
prices has taken place under the influence of 
the keen competition and reduction in ocean 
rates. However, the outlook for an expan- 
sion in demand is more encouraging than it 
has been. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Demand for Douglas 
fir gives little indication of improvement. 
There are large quantities of fir in storage 
yards, and less in the retail yards, than in 
any August in the last few years. Prices are 
not particularly firm, but there has been no 
decrease to speak of in the last few weeks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 5.—Douglas fir 
demand, except for special requirements, is 
confined to a restricted territory, mostly west- 
ern Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, and volume 
is small, Prices remain low and weak. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Cypress 
trade is quiet, with prices about on the same 
level as in the previous week. Millwork 
plants are taking more liberal lots of factory 
yellow cypress at low prices. Several good 
orders have been placed by both local and 
eastern concerns, it is understood. Better 
business in September and October is looked 
for, as all dealers expect a late building 
season. Country dealers are taking on small 
lots to fill in yard stocks. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 4.—Diversified buy- 
ing in small quantities continues in cypress. 


A few job lots have been handled here dur- 
ing the last week, but total volume was 


small. 
HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—--Demand for hemlock 
continues light, orders for the most part 
being small. Eastern and western stocks are 
holding firm, however. 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 5.—Many dealers are 
moving so little lumber that they are not 
interested in buying even when offered con- 
cessions. Wastern clipped boards are sup- 
posed to be $30, but bids of $29 are accepted. 
Northern clipped are offered at $29, and 
random at $28. Western hemlock prices are 
at the lowest point of the year, partly be- 
cause of the drop in cargo rates, but there is 
very little buying. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—City trade in redwood 
is practically nil, distributers say, and most 
of the business comes from the country yards, 
where all the usual items are being sold but in 
a much smaller quantity than usual. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—No noticeable change 
can be seen in the local market for western 
pines over a week or a month ago. Several 
sizable orders have been placed, but they are 
so far-between that they can not be considered 
indices of any. upturn in business. No change 
in prices has been reported. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Stocks of the main 
items of Idaho and Pondosa pines are still 
somewhat broken, and mills are not rushing 
matters in the least. Wholesalers report that 
they are having no trouble in taking care of 
whatever business arises. Pondosa prices 
are a little weaker than Idaho but, consider- 
ing conditions both are holding fairly well. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 5.—California sugar 
pine prices have had a readjustment down- 





ward during the last couple of weeks, though 
the decline has not been extensive. Most 
items of California white pine are easy. The 
amount of buying is not large, as retailers 
and industrial plants are waiting until after 
the vacation season before making much ad- 
dition to their’ present low stocks. It is 
stated that many yards have not over 59 
percent as much of these woods on hand 
as they had a year ago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 5.—There has 
been no improvement in demand for western 
pines, and prices continue rather mushy. Fac. 
tory buying is only of absolute necessities, 
and appears to be even less than on the part 
of retailers. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug, 6.—The southern pine mar- 
ket continues to be highly competitive, but 
most... of. the local distributers now seem 
hardened to it, and have the appearance of 
those who work hard for whatever they can 
get, hoping for better business soon but not 
sure when it will arrive. A few, however, 
this week reported that there was a little 
better volume of business being booked. No 
one, however, has reported a betterment of 
prices yet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 5.—The prepon- 
derance of mixed car orders has caused stocks 
at many mills to become badly assorted and 
there is more delay in getting out shipments 
than formerly. Any sudden increase in de- 
mand would find the mills unprepared to 
handle it. Flooring stocks are badly broken. 
Volume of orders last week was about on a 
par with the previous week, which was rather 
slow. The bulk of the business continues 
to come from the East and South. 





BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 5.—Southern pine 
orders are few and unimportant. Flooring 
looks a shade firmer. For B&better rift 
shortleaf 1x4-inch the low price now is $69; 
$70 is a more usual quotation, and some 
sellers won’t shade $72. The same grade in 
longleaf is $72@77. Desirable B&better 
j4-inch partition is offered around $43.50. 
Some Arkansas makes are quoted around 
$46.50. Reduced production of roofers has 
not stimulated buying or strengthened prices. 
The 8-inch air dried are offered at $24@24.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 4.—Southern pine 
trade volume has shown very little change 
from that of the preceding week. There 
seems to be an undercurrent of feeling that 
demand will begin to pick up shortly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Certain south- 
ern pine dealers report fair business, with 
July demand better than was looked for 
earlier in the month. They say August pros- 
pects are distinctly better. Others are in- 
clined to look through darker glasses. All 
agree the building season will be late, and 
that common building lumber may come into 
active demand in the next fifteen to 20 days. 
Inquiry from contractors is gaining. Prices 
show little improvement. Industrial pur- 
chasing is somewhat more active. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Demand for southern 
pine during August promises to be slow. 
Business was dull in July. Now and then 
some wholesaler will succeed in placing 4 
substantial order. Mills are not offering a 
great amount of stock, and reports indicate 
that there is not a great amount to Offer. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 5.—Demand for 
sHingles is very slow, and down to immediate 
requirements. Country yards probably will be 
in the market, but demand is. being held back 
by hot dry weather. Demand for lath is just 
fair. There is little interest in cedar siding. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Eastern spruce lath 
on Aug. 1 ranged from $4.25 to $4.50, and 
local distributors say this price doubtless 
will hold throughout the month. Arrivals by 
water and rail are not voluminous, and mills 
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i 
apparently are not eager to sell. There are 
enough lath here for all requirements. West 
Coast shingles are plentiful, and prices are 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 5.—The buying of 
clapboards is slow. Retail yards are in no 
hurry about buying. Quotations on eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards, 
although hardly steady, are being main- 
tained better than those of West Coast clap- 
poards. Some lots of red cedar clapboards 
can be picked up rather cheap. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 5.—Competition in 
the boxboard market is intense, as offerings 
are heavy. Some moderately satisfactory 
orders are being booked. The stronger pro- 
ducers in New Hampshire and Maine have 
been curtailing production to volume of 
actual contracts. Round edge cvhite pine 
inch boxboards, log run, are $22@25. 


uncertain. 


Hymeneal 


REYNOLDS - STOUT—Temporary postpone- 
ment of the wedding of Garrett Reynolds, 
manager of the College Corner (Ohio) Lumber 
Co., and Miss Virginia Stout was made neces- 
sary Sunday, Aug. 3, by the fire which swept 
College Corner, causing a loss of nearly $300,- 
000. [The marriage was set for Sunday at 
2:30 p. m. in the village M. E. Church, but at 
that time Mr. Reynolds was directing the fire 
fighters. Later in the evening the ceremony 
was held at the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds began their honey- 
moon, 


RICE-HUTCHINS—Near Betsey Lane, Ky., 
on Aug. 2, J. T. Hutchins, aged 29, of William- 
son, W. Va., was married to Miss Mary C. 
Rice, aged 20. Rev. Stapleton performed the 
ceremony. After a few weeks honeymoon the 
happy pair will be at home in Williamson. 











TRANSPORTATION 


Proposed Increases Not Justified 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 4.—T. W. Elmes, dis- 
trict manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, announced today that the 
proposed increases of from 4% cents to 10 
cents in lumber rates from all points in the 
South to Montreal, Que., via the New York 
Central Railroad, have been-found to be not 
justified in a recent report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

According to Mr. Elmes, the carriers at- 
tempted to put the rates to Montreal and 
intermediate stations in Quebec, Canada, on 
the same basis as is now applicable over 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways; however, the association had the 
increased schedules suspended, and at the 
hearing was successful in presenting evi- 
dence which caused the commission to order 
the proposed increased schedules caneelled. 

In conclusion, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stated “the burden of justifying 
increased rates rests upon the respondent 
carriers; they have not sustained it.” The 
commission’s decision will result in the sav- 
ing of thousands of dollars in freight charges 
each year to the lumber shippers, in the 
United States, affected by this order. 


Company Awarded Reparation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—Division 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 22668 
—Savannah River Lumber Co. vs. Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Co., et al., finding that the 
rate charged on rough gum lumber from 
Port Wentworth, Ga., to Norfolk, Va., was 
inapplicable, and awarding complainant 
$342.83, with interest from March 1, 1929. 


Attacks Reasonableness of Rates 


| WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint against the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., et al., attacking the rea- 


























Try a Craig Mountain mixed 
car and notice the difference. 


WINCHESTER, 





Here’s the * Reason 


WHY! 


Why will more dealers offer Craig 
Mountain Pondosa Pine to their custo- 
mers this Spring than ever before? — 


Because of Craig Mountain Quality. 
Our lumber has a wonderful fine tex- 
ture—the result of favorable soil and 
climatic conditions. It is light, soft and 
white—exceptionally pleasing to the 
carpenter to handle and work. You can 
build trade with Craig Mountain quality. 


Craig Mountain 


Lumber Co. 
IDAHO 
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Bl ldg., Minneapolis, 
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sonableness of combination rates on certain 
past shipments of pine sash and molding 
from points in Washington and Idaho to 
destinations in Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories. Complainant depends 
chiefly on the findings of the commission in 
the Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. case, Docket 
No. 6490. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service bureau of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
July 26, 1930, amounted to 919,349 cars, as 
follows: 


Forest products, 41,612 cars (a decrease of 
546 cars from the week immediately preced- 
ing and 26,181 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929); grain, 63,637 cars; live stock, 
18,769 cars; coal, 140,749 cars; coke, 8,280 
cars; ore, 60,381 cars; merchandise, 230,986 
cars; and miscellaneous, 354,935 cars, 





Georgia’s Lumber Production 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 4.—Georgia’s wide- 
spread timber lands produce annually more than 
1,500,000,000 board feet of lumber, 20,000,000 
shingles, 11,000,000 feet of veneers, and many 
more million feet in staves, barrel headings and 
other products, with an approximate value of 
$27,000,000, according to a recent survey of 
the industry by the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, which has its headquarters in At- 
lanta, and branches in all of the large cities 
of the State. 





Even More WoNDERFUL 


“You say they now make silk out of tree 
fiber ?” 

“Toa” 

“Wonderful !” 

“Yes, and this tree is cottonwood.” 
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J. R. Booth; pioneer Canadian lumberman. 
J. Fred Booth was the father of Princess Erik, 
of Denmark. 


FRANCIS MURRAY HUSTON, for a number 

of years financial editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, until he was chosen to organize 
and manage the division of research and sta- 
tistics for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, died suddenly on the morning of Aug. 6 
at his home, 1330 Elmdale Avenue, Chicago, 
of cerebral hemorrage. He was born April 13, 
1868, at Bentonville, Ind., and was educated 
at Connersville (Ind.) high school, Earlham 
College Preparatory School, and DePauw Uni- 
versity. He was admitted to the Indiana bar 
in 1890, and after practicing law for on2 year 
he began his newspaper career with the Rocky 
Mountain News. of Denver, Colo. For nearly 
twenty years he was on the editorial staff of 
the Chicago Evening Post, most of the time 
as financial editor, and was that paper's war 
correspondent during the Spanish-American 
War. Two years ago he wrote a history of 
banking in Illinois, entitled “Financing an 
Empire.” He was a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Knight Templar and Shriner. Surviving him 
are his widow, Maude Evelyn Woodley (Chand- 
ler, and an adoj)ted son, Frank Chandler Hus- 
ton. 
DAVID SHARPLESS, for the last eight 
years head sawyer at the Miami Timber Co.’s 
mill at Tippec:inoe City, Ohio, died Monday 
evening at his home in Dayton as the result 
of a sudden heart attack which was attributed 
to the extreme heat. The widow, four sons 
and a daughter survive. Funeral services 
were held Thursday at the home, with fellow 
employees acting as pallbearers. 


GEORGE C. REED, for a number of years 
manager of the R. J. Rogers Lumber (o., at 
Geneva, N. Y., died Aug. 3. He was about 
60 years old. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, Frederick, of Geneva. 


PRESTON T. BAILEY, head of the limber 
company at Waynesville, Mo., and former 
president of the Bank of Bloodland, died 
July 15, aged 65. 


M. H. HALL, suditor for the Cameron Lum- 
ber Co., at Chickisaw, Okla., died at 2 hos- 
pital in Altus, following a major operation. 
He was 24, and is survived by his widow and 
one young son Interment is to be at the 
home of his parents at Comanche. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from Page 56) 


fire loss of $6,009 to its hardwood plant by fire 
and total loss in ‘ire was $50,000. 

Lena—Southern Lbr. Co. lost about 2,000,090 feet 
of lumber by fire July 13, but its mill was not 
damaged, 

Meridian—Meri¢ian Planing Mill, owned ty Mrs. 
E. 8S. Bostick, had fire loss of about $3,000. 

Oak Ridge—C. K. Alexander lumber yard has 
been destroyed by fire. 

Walnut Grove~—The W. T. W. 
damage of $75,010 to 
machinery. 

MISSOURI. Kensas City—Hoelzel Lbr. Co. 
loss of $3,000 Jul 320, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mandan — Binginhemmer 
Mercantile Co. hai fire loss of $5,000 to buildings, 
$15,000 to stock. 

OHIO. College Corner—College Corner Lr. Co. 
had loss of —— $35,000 to buildings and equip- 
ment Aug. 3; pai‘:ly insured. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Anderson & Middle- 
ton sawmill was burned with loss of $150,000, 
partly insured. 

PENNSYLVANLA. Chester—Michael Pastuzek 
lost about $5,000 worth of building materials by 
fire July 16. 

TENNESSEE. Worth Memphis—James E. Stark 
& Co. had a loss of $25,000 to its storage shed for 
oak and gum veueers early Aug. 5, covered by 
insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Bs-rkeley—Huddleston Mahogany 
Co.’s sawmill and its contents were destroyed by 
fire July 27, with loss of $100,000, covered by in- 
surance, while ccntents of hardwood yard were 
saved. 





Lbr. 
its stock, 
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Patents Recently Issued 


The following ratents of interest to lum! ermen 
recently were issucd from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies the:eof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,756,527. Power saw. Hiram F. Thorapson, 
Oakland, Calif. 

1,756,583. Expansion and shrinkage take up in 


block and plank flooring. Brooke W. Cadwezllader, 
Les Angeles, Ca ii 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Cow. must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be a 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 
In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for welling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, carr, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, sslesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberms n, 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, I!linois. 


Wanted —Employees 


WANTED 


An experienced yellow pine salesman for central 
Ohio territory, »ne who is willing to work and 
can assure results. Give references, as well as 
past experience, when replying. 

Address “H. {8,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Thoroughly capable meeting keen competition, Illi- 
nois town, 1,500 inhabitants. 

Address “L. 1,” care American Tl.umberman. 





























WANTED: MANAGER 


Retail lumber and coal yard, thoroughly able to 

meet keen coinpetition, two-yard ‘own, good 

churches, schools, southern Wisconsin territory. 
Address “L. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED: TLIGH CLASS SALESMEN OR 


wholesale firm to represent us in restricted terri- 
tory to the Industrial, Railroad and Contracting 
trade for the sale of JOINTITE lumber. This prod- 
uct just recently on market, an opportunity for 
thoroughly reliable representative to make good 
connection is offered provided references are satis- 
factory. Apply 

J. K. GRUNER LUMBER COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Experienced in selling lumber and creosoted wood 
produc.s. Give sxperience and education. 
Address “K. 16, care American Lumberman. 









































Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED 


Salesman to handle established trade northern” 
hardwoods, location small town western New York 
state, must have general hardwood sales experience, 
good personality and habits, age 30 to 35 pre.” 
ferred. Good opportunity for man with proper: 
experience and willing to work. Advise experience, 
references and salary required first letter. All co). 
respondence confidential. 
Address ‘‘K. 6,’’ care American Lumberman, 











LARGE MANUFACTURER PONDOSA PINE — 
AND FIR 


Has available territories for commission ropresen- ~ 
tation. St. Louis, Birmingham, Louisville, Syra- 
cuse, Portsmouth, Ohio, Virginia and West Vir- 


ginia. 
“RF. 48,” care American Lum>erman. 


| Wanted—Employment | 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
SALESMAN OR BUYER 


20 years’ experience—practical all around common © 
sense lumberman willing consider productive ad- — 
vantageous proposition. Successfully represented 
large manufacturer in Chicago and suburbs 1] 7 
years; Cleveland 4; Milwaukee, 2% and Western © 
Michigan, 6 months. Previously at mills. Accus- 
tomed handling big buyers as well as _ sinall, 
Thoroughly conversant with all Southern Products, 
also Inland Empire, and West Coast—especially 
California. References unquestionable. 

Address ‘‘W, 210,” care American Lumberman. 




















ATTENTION EXECUTIVE! 
Wanted by young man of unusual ability, position 
with liye, growing concern, as buyer, estimator, 
and assistant to the manager. 
Address ‘“‘H. 34,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MANAGER 
or Salesman for retail yard. Guarantee to produce 
results. 20 years experience. Age 42. 
Address “L. 15,” care American Lumberman. 








SUPT. OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Desires to connect with reliable concern doing 
high grade cabinet work, store fixtures and mill 
work; 20 years experience. Best of reference, 
Work produced at minimum. 

Address “L. 14,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION 
As hardwood inspector, 15 years experience, age 35; 
good reference. Will go anywhere. 
Address JOHN MARKLEY, Parsons, W. Va, 





FOUND 
MANY OF OUR ADVERTISERS 
Write in telling us of find- 
ing a good job which they se- 
cured by advertising in the 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
COLUMNS of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 


OST 
OPPORTUNITIES are 
what you lose when you do 

not advertise. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
ADVERTISE 





SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Wants position, twenty years’ ectperienuce, stock or 
detail, understands laying out, billing and ma- 
chines. Knows how to handle men. Salary not 
mentioned until ability proven. 


Address “L. 4,” care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER, RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard and building supplies, with 15 years’ success- 
ful experience, open for position as manager OF 
salesman with a good company. My employers 
have sold their yard is reason I am making @ 
change. Can hand. strong competition, contrac- 
tors and retail trade, take cif quantities from 
blueprints, assist home builders with their plans 
and finances, also industrial trade, good collector, 
By using up to date merchandising I have no | 
difficulty in securing the lars;est portion of the- 
most profitable business. I will show results. What | 
have you? : 
Address “L. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


Thoroughly practical lumberman, unusual ability, 
now open for position, manager, auditor, account- 7 
ant, buyer, sales, finance, with manufacturing” 
wholesale, retail experience. Clean record. 
reference. 

Address “‘L, 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


By young lumberman in any capacity. Fifteem 

years’ experience from inspection to sales. A-1 ref- 

erences. Available at once. ; 
Address “‘K, 18,” care American Lumberman. 
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